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REVIEWS 


African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. 
London: Moxon. 


Tus book is curious in many ways. It 
contains much graceful and simple poetry ; 
but, as we have already noticed many of 
these sketches in verse when they first ap- 
ared, we shall now pass them over, content 
with stating that they are here for the first 
time collected, with the addition of some 
new matter. ‘The second part—a narrative 
of the trials, sufferings, and experiences of a 
settler in the wild places beyond “ ‘The Cape 
of Storms,” is full of life and nature; and 
until we are too old to enjoy Robinson Cru- 
soe, (to look at the matter merely in a poeti- 
cal point of view,) a plain recital of such 
adventures will always have more interest for 
us than the most highly wrought fiction ever 
penned. Mr. Pringle is so at home in the 
(to us) strange and interesting district of 
which he treats, that he “talks as famili- 
aly of roaring lions as maids of thirteen do 
of puppy dogs,” and thinks no more of 
herded elephants than we of a drove of 
Scotch runts. His little cabinet pictures, too, 
of the dwellings and habits of Boors, Hot- 
tentots, Cafires, and Bushmen, bring the 
scenes vividly before us. 

But the work will prove valuable to the 
practical man, as well as to the dreamer 
who delights in tales of strange lands. Every 
one of the descriptions gives us information 
as well as amusement; and in choosing for 
extract a series of passages wherein the pro- 
gress of an emigrant’s settlement and his 
adventures are indicated, we must warn our 
readers that we are giving a specimen of only 
apart of this pleasant little volume. 

Mr. Pringle left England, it seems, in the 
hope of reuniting under a foreign sun, and 
establishing in rural independence the dif- 
ferent branches of his father’s family, which 
misfortune had begun to scatter abroad. The 
party formed part of a body of about five 
thousand, who proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the especial protection of 
government, then anxious to colonize the 
unoccupied territory near the frontier of 
Cafferland, After a long and weary sea 
voyage, the emigrants landed at Algoa Bay. 
Their landing is thus graphically described : 

“The disembarkation of the emigrants from 
the other transports was proceeding with ala- 
crity. Party after party were conveyed safely 
and rapidly through the breakers by the surf 
boats (managed by seamen from the sloop of 
war), and then borne ashore ‘ high and dry’ on 
the shoulders of fatigue parties of the military. 
The beach was all alive with bustie and confu- 
sion, and the boisterous hilarity of people who 
felt their feet on firm ground for the first time 
after a wearisome voyage. Bands of men and 
women were walking up and down, conversing 
and laughing ; their children gamboling around 
them, and raising ever and anon their shrill 
Voices in exclamations of pleasure and surprise, 
4% some novel object excited their attention. 
Other groups were watching their luggage, as it 


| was carried from the boats and piled in heaps 

upon the sand; or were helping to load the 

wagons appointed to convey it to the settlers’ 

camp. Bargemen and soldiers were shouting 
| to each other across the surf. Tall Dutch- 
| African boors, with broad-brimmed white hats, 
| and huge tobacco pipes in their mouths, were 
bawling in Colonial-Dutch. Whips were smack- 
ing, bullocks bellowing, wagons creaking; and 
the half-naked Hottentots, who led the long 
teams of draught oxen, were running, and hal- 
looing, and waving their long lank swarthy 
arms in front of their horned followers, like so 
many mad dervishes. 

“ Leaving the landing-place, we passed some 
sand-hills covered with beautiful shrubs, such 
as are found among the rare exotics of our 
European green-houses; and aloes and other 
strange plants were scattered about, and trod- 
den underfoot as carelessly as thistles and bur- 
dock in an English barn-yard. As we pro- 
ceeded, I observed the large depots of stores 
and implements provided for the emigrants,— 
some of them but imperfectly protected from 
the weather by coverings of canvass or tarpau- 
lins, and fenced in from intruders by chevaux de 
Jrise of ploughs and harrows, ramparts of pack- 
ing cases and grindstones, and bastions of fry- 
ing-pans and camp-kettles. They were secure 
enough from depredation under the protection 
of sentinels; but [ regretted to perceive that 
quantities of the smaller articles of iron ware 
were going rapidly to destruction, for want of 
sufficient shelter from the moist sea air. * * * 

“ T then strolled along the beach to survey 
more closely the camp of the settlers, which 
had looked so picturesque from the sea. On 
my way I passed two or three pavilion-tents 
pitched apart among the evergreen bushes 
which were scattered between the sand-hills 
and the heights behind. These were the en- 
campments of some of the higher class of set- 
tlers, and evinced the taste of the occupants 
by the pleasant situations in which they were 
placed, and by the neatness and order of every- 
thing about them. Ladies and gentlemen, 
elegantly dressed, were seated in some of 
them with books in their hands; others were 
rambling among the shrubbery and over the 
little eminences, looking down upon the bust- 
ling beach and bay. One or two handsome car- 
riages were standing in the open air, exhibiting 
some tokens of aristocratic rank or pretension 
in the proprietors. It was obvious that several 
of these families had been accustomed to enjoy 
the luxurious accommodations of refined society 
in England. How far they had acted wisely in 
embarking their property and the happiness of 
their families in an enterprise like the present, 
and in leading their respective bands of adven- 
turers to colonise the wilds of Southern Africa, 
were questions yet to be determined.” 


The first view of a Hottentot village must 
not be omitted :— 

“T came in sight of the village just as the 
sun was setting. The shadows of the barren 
hills which rise above it to the westward were 
falling quietly over the plain. ‘The smoke of 
the fires just lighted to cook the evening meal 
of the home-coming herdsmen, was curling 
calmly in the serene evening air. The bleating 
of flocks returning to the fold, the lowing of the 
kine to meet their young, and other pleasant 
rural sounds, recalling to my recollection all 








the pastoral associations of a Scottish glen, gave 
a very agreeable effect to my first view of this 
missionary village. When I entered the place, 
however, all associations connected with the 
rural scenery of Europe were at once dispelled. 
The groups of woolly-haired, swarthy-com- 
plexioned natives, many of them still dressed in 
the old sheep-skin mantle or kaross; the swarms 
of naked or half-naked children ; the wig-wam 
hovels of mud or reeds; the queer-shaped, low, 
thatched church, erected by old Vanderkemp ; 
the long-legged, large-horned cattle; the broad- 
tailed African sheep, with hair instead of wool ; 
the strange words of the evening salutation 
goeden avond—‘ good evening’), courteously 
given, as I passed, by old and young; the un- 
couth clucking sounds of the Hottentot lan- 
guage, spoken by some of them to each other ; 
these, and a hundred other traits of wild and 
foreign character, made me feel that I was in- 
deed far from the glens of Cheviot, or the pas- 
toral groups of a Scottish hamlet—that I was at 
length in the Land of the Hottentot.” 


The location of the wandering party was 
fixed on Bavian’s (Baboon’s) River, a dis- 
tance of a hundred and seventy miles from 
Algoa Bay. Thither they proceeded in 
waggons. Their encamping for the night 
is described in the following passage :— 

* Our encampment this night was to our yet 
unexperienced eyes rather a singular scene. 
Some families pitched their tents, and spread 
their mattresses on the dry ground; others, more 
vividly impressed with the terror of snakes, 
scorpions, tarantulas, and other noxious crea- 
tures of the African clime, of which they had 
heard or read, resolved to sleep as they had 
travelled—above their baggage in the wagons. 
Meanwhile our native attendants adopted due 
precautions to avert surprise from the more 
formidable denizens of the forest. Elephants 
and lions had formerly been numerous in this 
part of the country, and were still occasionally, 
though more rarely, met with. Two or three 
large fires were therefore kindled to scare away 
such visitors: and the oxen, for greater secu- 
rity, were fastened by their horns to the wheels 
of the wagons. ‘The boors unslung their huge 
guns (or roers, as they called them) from the 
tilts of the wagons, and placed them against a 
magnificent evergreen bush, in whose shelter, 
with a fire at their feet, they had fixed their 
place of repose. Here, untying each his leathern 
scrip, they produced their provisions for sup- 
per, consisting chiefly of dried bullock’s flesh, 
which they seasoned with a moderate sopie, or 
dram, of colonial brandewyn, from a huge horn 
slung by each man in his wagon beside his 
powder-flask. ‘The slave man and Hottentots, 
congregated apart round one of the watch-fires, 
made their frugal meal, without the brandy, but 
with much more merriment than their phleg- 
matic masters. In the meanwhile our frying- 
pans and tea-kettles were actively employed ; 
and, by a seasonable liberality in the beverage 
‘which cheers but not inebriates,’ we ingra- 
tiated ourselves not a little with both classes of 
our escort, especially with the coloured caste, 
who prized ‘ tea-water’ as a rare and precious 
luxury. 

*« It was not a little amusing after supper (as 
I sat in the front of my wagon jotting down in 
my note book the day’s memoranda) to contem- 
plate the characteristic groups which our rustic 
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camp exhibited. The Dutch-African boors, 
most of them men of almost gigantic size, sat 
apart in their bushy bield, in aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness, smoking their huge pipes witi self- 
satisfied complacency. Some of the graver 
emigrants were seated on the trunk of a decayed 
tree, conversing in broad Scotch on subjects 
connected with our settlement, and on the 
comparative merits of long and short horned 
cattle (the horns of the native oxen, by the 
way, are enormous): and the livelier young 


men and servant lads were standing round the | 


Hottentots, observing their merry pranks, or 
practising with them a lesson of mutual tuition 


in their respective dialects ; while the awkward | 


essays at pronunciation on either side supplied 
a fund of ceaseless entertainment. Conversation 
appeared to go on with alacrity, though neither 
party understood scarcely a syllable of the 
other’s language; while a sly rogue of a Bush- 
man sat behind, all the while, mimicking, to 
the very life, each of us in succession. These 
groups, with all their variety of mien and atti- 
tude, character and complexion,—now dimly 
discovered, now distinctly lighted up by the 
fitful blaze of the watch-fires; the exotic aspect 
of the clumps of aloes and euphorbias, peeping 
out amidst the surrounding jungle, in the wan 
light of the rising moon, seeming to the excited 
fancy like bands of Caffer warriors crested with 
plumes and bristling with assagais; together 
with the uncouth clucking gibberish of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen (for there were two 
or three of the latter tribe among our wagon 
leaders), and their loud bursts of wild and 
eldrich laughter; had altogether a very strange 
and striking effect, and made some of us feel 
far more impressively than we had yet felt, that 
we were now indeed pilgrims in the wilds of 
savage Africa.” 

They reached, at last, the place of their 
destination, exactly six months after leaving 
England. . 

‘It were tedious to relate the difficulties, 
perils, and adventures, which we encountered 
in our toilsome march, of five days, up the 
African glen ;—to tell of our pioneering labours 
with the hatchet, the pick-axe, the crow-bar, 
and the sledge-hammer,—and the lashing of the 
poor oxen, to force them on (sometimes twenty 
or thirty in one team) through such a track as 
no English reader can form any adequate con- 
ception of, In the upper part of the valley we 
were occupied two entire days in thus hewing 
our way through a rugged defile, now called 
Eildon-Cleugh, scarcely three miles in extent. 
At length, after extraordinary exertions and 
hair-breadth escapes—the breaking down of 
two wagons, and the partial damage of others 
—we got through the last poort of the glen, and 
found ourselves on the summit of an elevated 
ridge, commanding a view of the extremity of 
the valley. ‘ And now, mynheer,’ said the 
Dutch- African field-cornet who commanded our 
escort, ‘ daar leg uwe veld—there lies your coun- 
try.’ Looking in the direction where he point- 
ed, we beheld, extending to the northward, a 
beautiful vale, about six or seven miles in 
length, and varying from one to two in breadth. 
It appeared like a verdant basin, or cul de sac, 
surrounded on all sides by an amphitheatre of 
steep and sterile mountains, rising in the back- 
ground into sharp cuneiform ridges of very 
considerable elevation; their summits being at 
this season covered with snow, and estimated to 


be from 4000 to 5000 feet above the level of | 


the sea. ‘The lower declivities were sprinkled 
bushes. But the bottom of the valley, through 
which the infant river meandered, presented a 
warm, pleasant, and secluded aspect; spreading 
itself into verdant aud 
embellished, without being encumbered, with 
groves of mimosa trees, among which we ob- 


meadows, sheltered 








served in the distance herds of wild animals— 
antelopes and quaggas—pasturing in undis- 
turbed quietude. 

“*Sae that’s the lot o’ our inheritance, then?’ 
quoth one of the party, a Scottish agriculturist. 
‘ Aweel, now that we've really got till’t, T maun 
say the place looks no sae mickle amiss, and 
may suit our purpose no that ill, provided thae 
haughs turn out to be gude deep land for the 
pleugh, and we can but contrive to find a decent 
road out o’ this queer hieland glen into the low- 
lands—like ony other Christian country.’ 


‘** Descending into the middle of the valley, | 
we unyoked the wagons, and pitched our tents | 
in a grove of mimosa trees on the margin of | 


the river; and the next day our armed escort 
with the train of shattered vehicles set out on 
their return homeward, leaving us in our wild 
domain to our own courage and resources.” 


Passing over the account of the first Sab- 
bath, always an occasion of deep and heart- 
touching solemnity to those who go out into 
the wilderness, we think our readers may 
like to read (our gentler ones rejoicing in 
their own security) of the first alarm of wild 
beasts in Glen-Lynden :— 

“ The serene weather with which we had been 
favoured during our journey, was succeeded on 
the 3rd of July by acold and wet evening. The 
night was extremely dark, and the rain fell so 
heavily that, in spite of the abundant supply of 
dry firewood which we had luckily provided, it 
was not without difficulty that we could keep 
one watch-fire burning. Having appointed our 
watch for the night (a service which all the male 
adults, masters as well as servants, agreed to 
undertake in rotation), we had retired to rest, 
and, excepting our sentinels, were all buried in 
sleep, when about midnight we were suddenly 
roused by the roar of a lion close to our tents. 
It was so loud and tremendous that for a mo- 
ment I actually thought a thunder-storm had 
burst upon us. But the peculiar expression of 
the sound—the voice of fury as well as of power 
—instantly undeceived me: and instinctively 
snatching my loaded gun from the tent pole, I 
hurried out—fancying that the savage beast was 


| about to break into our camp. Most of our men 


had sprung to their arms, and were hastening 
to the watch-fire, with a similar apprehension. 
But all round was utter darkness; and scarcely 
two of us were agreed as to the quarter whence 
the voice had issued. ‘This uncertainty was oc- 
casioned partly, perhaps, by the peculiar mode 
this animal often has of placing his mouth near 
the ground when he roars, so that the voice 
rolls, as it were, like a breaker along the earth; 
partly, also, to the echo from a mountain-rock 
which rose abruptly on the opposite bank of the 
river; and, more than all, to the confusion of 
our senses in being thus hurriedly and fearfully 
aroused from our slumbers. Had any one re- 
tained self-possession sufficient to have quietly 
noted our looks on this occasion, I suspect he 
would have seen a laughable array of pale or 
startled visages. The reader who has only 
heard the roar of the lion at the Zoological 
Gardens, can have but a faint conception of the 
same animal’s voice in his state of freedom and 
uncontrolled power. Novelty in our case, no 
doubt, gave it double effect, on our thus hear- 
ing it for the first time in the heart of the wil- 
derness. However, we resolved to give the 
enemy a warm reception; and having fired 
several volleys in all directions round our en- 
campment, we roused up the half-extinguished 


. . i a ari aZze, é 1 r > ing 
over, though somewhat scantily, with grass and | fire to a roaring blaze, and then flung the flaming 
R . ” | brands among the surrounding trees and bushes. 


And this unwonted display probably daunted 
our grim visiror, for he gave us no further dis- 
turbance that night.” 

To such visitations they were in time ac- 


' customed : indeed, some of the party became 
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skilful hunters, and we can recommend one or 
two descriptions of the chace, to those who 
are curious in field sports on a grand scale 
For the edification of another class, we dray 
upon the volume before us, for a description 
of a Dutch boor’s farm-house :— 

“The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, 
was not calculated to suggest any ideas of pecus 
liar comfort toan Englishman. It was a house 
somewhat of the size and appearance of an old. 
fashioned Scotch barn. The walls were thick 
and substantially built of strong adhesive clay; 
a material, which being well prepared or ie 
pered, in the manner of mortar for brick-making 
and raised in successive layers, soon acquires, 
in this dry climate, a great degree of hardness, 
and is considered scarcely inferior in durability 
to burnt brick. These walls, which were about 
nine feet high, and tolerably smooth and straight, 
had been plastered over within and without with 
a composition of sand and cow-dung, and this 
being afterwards well white-washed with a sort 
of pipe-clay, or with lime made of burnt shells, 
the whole had a very clean and light appear. 
ance. 

“ The roof was neatly thatched with a species 
of bad rushes, which are considered much more 
durable and less apt to catch fire than straw, 
There was no ceiling under the roof; but the 
rafters over-head were hung with a motley 
assemblage of several sorts of implements and 
provisions, such as hunting apparatus, dried 
flesh of various kinds of game, large whips of 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus hide (termed 
sjamboks), leopard and lion-skins, ostrich eggs 
and feathers, dried fruit, strings of onions, rolls 
of tobacco, bamboos for whip handles, calabashes, 
and a variety of other articles. A large pile of 
fine home-made soap graced the top of a par- 
tition wall. 

“The house was divided into three apart. 
ments ; the one in which we were seated (called 
the voorhuis) opened immediately from the open 
air, and is the apartment in which the family 
always sit, eat, and receive visiters. A private 
room (slaap kamer) was formed at either end of 
this hall, by cross partitions of the same height 
and construction as the outer walls. The floor, 
which, though only of clay, appeared uncom- 
monly smooth and hard, I found, on inquiry, 
had been formed of ant-heaps, which, being 
pounded into dust, and then watered and well 
stamped, assume a consistency of great tenacity. 
In making these floors, however, care must be 
taken to use only such ant-hills as have been 
broken up and plundered by the aardvark, or 
ant-eater, and consequently deserted by the sur- 
viving insects; otherwise, in spite of all your 
pounding, you may find you have planted two 
or three troublesome colonies beneath your feet. 
This floor is carefully washed over every morn- 
ing with water mixed with fresh cow-dung, in 
order to keep it cool and free from vermin— 
especially fleas, which are apt to become a0 
intolerable pest in such mansions.” 


The next chapter contains a spirited ac- 
count of the insurrection of frontier Boors 
in 1815, to avenge the death of one Bezuiden- 
hout, a man whose rude daring character 
seems to have been inherited by all his 
family. In striking contrast to this record 
of broil and turbulence, succeeds the ac- 
count of the peaceful Moravian settlement at 
Enon, to which the author journeyed. On 
his route thither, he fell in with a scene of 
strange and savage grandeur :— 

“ Pursuing our journey, the mountains before 
us became more lofty and desolate, and the 
rugged path, tracked out only by quaggas and 


| antclopes, more intricate and difficult. We were 


forced frequently to alight, and to lead our 
horses, or drive them before us, through the 
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rocky defiles, and along the dangerous brink of 
precipitous declivities. Descending the gorge 
ofa rocky ravine, we then penetrated, as it were, 
through the bowels of the mountain, following 
the windings of a narrow but verdant glen, 
adorned with occasional clumps of copsewood 
and forest trees, and enlivened by a brawling 
rivulet. 

“At length this little stream entered a yet 
wilder chasm among the rocks, where the foot 
of man or beast might no farther accompany it, 
and we were forced again to ascend the moun- 
tainridge. Here my companion had told me that 
an extrordinary prospect awaited us: butall my 
previous conceptions fell infinitely short of the 
reality. On the left, a billowy chaos of naked 
mountains, rocks, precipices, and yawning 
abysses, that looked as if hurled together by 
some prodigious convulsion of nature, appalled 
and bewildered the imagination. It seemed as 
if this congeries of gigantic crags, or rather the 
eternal hills themselves, had been tumultuously 
uptorn and heaved together, in some pre- 
adamite conflict of angelic hosts, with all the 
veins and strata of their deep foundations dis- 
rupted, bent, and twisted in the struggle into a 
thousand fantastic shapes ; while, over the lower 
declivities and deep-sunk dells, a dark impene- 
trable forest spread its shaggy skirts, and added 
to the whole a character of still more wild and 
savage sublimity. 


* This was the fore-ground ofa vast butsombre | 


landscape. Before us, and on either hand, ex- 
tended, far as the eye could reach, the immense 
forest-jungle which stretches from the Zureberg 
even to the sea-coast at the mouth of the Bush- 
man’s River. Through the bosom of this jungle 


we could distinctly trace the winding course of | 
. be) 


the Sunday River, like the path of some mytho- 
logical dragon—not from the course of its waters, 
but from the hue of the light-green willow- trees 
(Salix babylonica) which grow along its margins. 
Beyond, far to the south, appeared the Indian 
Ocean and the shores of Algoa Bay. ‘To the 
right aud west, rose the Rietberg mountains 
and the fantastic peaks of the Winterhoek. 


and surrounded by dense forests, lay the Mora- 
vian settlement of Enon, which we were in 
search of. 
side of the Zureberg the low country is much 
inferior in elevation to the plains on the northern 
side, and the front of the mountain is propor- 
tionably more imposing.” 

We must pass over some details of Caffer 
warfare, told to the author while the guest 
of the missionaries, and give a glimpse of the 
plague of elephants, which to us who have 
been accustomed to see only single speci- 
mens of this enormous animal in our mena- 
geries, is something like a peep into the fabu- 
lous land of Brobdignag :— 

“Here the proprietor’s wife complained 
bitterly of the annoyance that she and her family 
received from the nocturnal visits of the ele- 
phants. They were, she said, ‘too big to wrestle 
with.” They came out of the forest by night, 
trod down her little corn-field, devoured her crop 
of maize, pulled up her fruit trees, and tossed 
about, as if in wanton malice, articles that they 
could neither devour nor totally destroy; and 
only a few days previously, her husband, on re- 
turning home at a late hour, had made a narrow 
escape from one of those animals, which met 
him on the road and chased him several times 
round his wagon. She added, however, that 
they were far less dangerous than they had been 
when she and her family first came to reside in 
this wild though beautiful valley; and pointing 
to a rocky mound at a little distance, which 
tose abruptly from the grassy meadows, and 
overhung a pool of the river, she said that on 
the summit of that rock, not many years since, 





| ter very quietly. 


| or two we made a shift to grind a daily 


| which [need not stop to enumera 
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her husband used to lie concealed among the 
brushwood, and shoot the elephants as_ they 
passed down the glen, in numerous herds, even 
at mid-day.”’ 

Proceeding further, we come to an account 
of the author's establishment of himself and 
family, in what he calls his bee-hive cabin— 
how he built, or rather wove his house, and 
floored it with old ant-hillocks, and the in- 
genious contrivances whereby he made it 
comfortable. A scene of scarcity, and its 
consequences, is well told :— 

“ We were again visited by a severe drought, 
which endured so long that at length our little 
river ceased to flow; and, although we had 


| enough of water in permanent pools and foun- 


tains for ourselves and our cattle to drink, we 
could not get our wheat ground into flour, in 
consequence of all the mills on the river being 
stopped for want of water, and were soon left 
without bread. As all our neighbours were 
nearly in the same situation, we could neither 
borrow nor purchase. Our Datch- African neigh- 
bours and our Hottentot servants took the mat- 
They could live very well on 
mutton and boiled corn, they said, for a month 
or two, till rain fell. Indeed many of them in 
the arid back country live entirely on animal food 
and milk, without either bread or vegetables. 
But it was different with us: we fele the want 
of bread as a grievous privation. For a week 
supply 
with our coffee mill; bat this at length also 
failed. The iron handle was repeatedly broken ; 
and though I had enough of smith’s or tinker'’s 
craft to repair it twice, the third fracture was 
beyond my skill; and we were then reduced 
to grind, or rather to bruise, our corn, by 


| crushing a few grains at atime with a round 


stone upon a flat one. By this tedious pro- 


| cess we procured a small cake or two daily; 


and with this we were forced to content our- 
selves, until we could obtain a supply of flour 
from Somerset. This was a real privation: but 


| after all, I must not forbear to add, that these | 
Nearer us, but hidden among the lower hills, | 


same cakes, baked of coarse meal ground be- 
tween two stones, and occasionally of my own 


| grinding, made the sweetest bread, I think, | ever 
It lay far beneath us; for on this | 


tasted.” 
A few pages aficr this, we come upon a 
herd of elephants :— 


* During the forenoon, we had seen many 


herds of quaggas, and antelopes of various kinds, 
>; but after 
mid-day, we came upon the recent traces of a 
troop of elephants. ‘Their huge foot-prints were 
every where visible ; and in the swampy spots on 
the banks of the river it was evident that some 
of them had been luxuriously enjoying them- 
selves by rolling their unwieldy bulks in the 
ooze and mud. But it was in the groves and 
jungles that they had left the most striking proofs 
of their recent presence and peculiar habits. In 
many places paths had been trodden through 
the midst of dense thorny forests, otherwise im- 
penetrable. They appeared to have opened up 
these paths with great judgment, always taking 
the best and shortest cut to the next open savan- 
nah, or ford of the river; and in this way their 
labours were of the greatest use to us by pioneer- 
ing our route through a most intricate country, 
never yet traversed by a wheel-carriage, and 
great part of it, indeed, not easily accessible 
even on horseback. In such places the great 
bull elephant always marches in the van, burst- 
ing through the jungle as a bullock would through 
a field of hops, treading down the brushwood, 


and breaking off with his proboscis the larger | 


branches that obstruct the passage, whilst the 
females and younger part of the herd follow in 
his wake. 

“ Among the mimosa trees sprinkled over the 
meadows, or lower bottoms, the traces of their ope- 





rations were notless apparent. Immense numbers 
of these trees had been torn out of the ground, 
and placed in an inverted position, in order to 


| enable the animals to browse at their ease on 


their juicy roots, which form a favourite part of 
their food. I observed that, in numerous in- 
stances, when the trees were of considerable 
size, the elephant had employed one of his tusks, 


| exactly as we would use a crow-bar—thrusting 


it under the roots to loosen their hold of the 
earth, before he attempted to tear them up with 
his proboscis. Many of the larger mimosas had 
resisted all their efforts; and, indeed, it is only 
after heavy rains, when the soil is soft and loose, 
that they can successfully attempt this opera- 
tion. 

“While we were admiring these and other 
indications of the elephant’s strength and saga- 
city, we suddenly found ourselves, on issuing 
from a woody detile, in the midst of a numerous 
herd of those animals. None of them, however, 
were very close to us; but they were seen scat- 
tered in groups over the bottom and sides of a 
valley two or three miles in length; some brows- 
ing on the succulent spekboom, which clothed 
the skirts of the hills on either side; others at 
work among the young mimosas and evergreens 
sprinkled over the meadows. As we pro- 
ceeded cautiously onward, some of these groups 
came more distinctly into view ; consisting ap- 
parently, in many instances, of separate families, 
the male, the female, and the young of different 
sizes; and the gigantic magnitude of the chief 
‘The 
calm and stately tranquillity of their deport- 
ment, too, was remarkable. Though we were 
a band of about a dozen horsemen, including 
our Hottentot attendants, they seemed either 
not to observe, or altogether to disregard, our 
march down the valley.” 


leaders became more and more striking. 


The next chapter is full of interesting de- 
tails of natural history; the ninth brings usto 
the author's leaving the desert for the haunts 
of men, and in these we leave him. ‘The re- 
mainder of the book is given to other mat- 
ters, among the rest, sketches of the his- 
tory of the Catfers, (including an account 
of the exploits and melancholy fate of 
their chief, Makanna), and also of the Hot- 
tentots, and Bushmen—all of which are 
valuable, and will be found interesting, not 
only from their subject-matter, but from the 
unaffected style in which their author nar- 
rates them, 


Famity Lizrary, No. XLI. & XLII. 

Universal History, from the Creation of the 

World to the beginning of the Eighteenth 

Century. By A. F. Tytler, Lord Wood- 

houselee. London: Murray. 
Tue plan of this work is excellent, but the 
execution displays that prostration of the 
understanding and judgment to the written 
letter—that determination 

To tell the tale as ’twas told to me— 

which once prevailed in all the other branches 
of knowledge. For this the excellent authcr 
can scarcely be blamed; he lived at a time 
when the principles of historical criticism 
were comparatively unknown, when to ques- 
tion the credibility of ancient writers, and 
the value of their testimony, would have ex- 
posed him to severe censure for presumption 
and scepticism. But Professor Tytler was even 
behind his own age. The writers of the old 
Universal History, a wonderful work for the 
time in which it appeared, ventured to decide 
between conflicting evidence, and, in some 
| instances, to hazard a bold conjecture—that 
| Livy had preferred fancy to fact, and that 
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some of Plutarch’s Lives were but historical 
romances. The Professor did not advance 
even thus far; like a lawyer, he felt himself 
fettered by precedent, and he no more 
dreamed of questioning a statement made by 
an ancient author than a decision of the 
Court of Session ; and it is certainly strange 
that his work should be re-published at the 
present day, with the bold assertion that 
the author “had left little to the editor.” 
We shall soon show, by a very cursory ex- 
amination, that he left much to be supplied 
by a judicious editor in every chapter of the 
two volumes before us. 

Tytler’s work begins with the Egyptians ; 
nv notice is taken of the monumental history 
of that extraordinary people, the causes that 
led to their early civilization, the existence 
of caste, the connexion between the national 
religion and the division of the country into 
nomes, the early commercial routes with 
which Egypt was connected, or the nature of 
hieroglyphic writing. He adopts Bruce’s 
conjecture, that the Hyksos were Abyssini- 
ans, with strange forgetfulness that these 
barbarians first appeared in Lower Egypt, 
and never seem to have had possession of 
Thebes. We may excuse Lord Woodhouselee 
for not having anticipated Heeren or Cham- 
pollion ; but what are we to say to his modern 
editor? 

The Pheenicians come next; and we are 
referred for “a clear and rational account” 
of their carrying trade, to Bruce's Travels ! 
Now Bruce’s conjectures are a little obscure, 
and not a little absurd. His attempt to iden- 
tify Ophir with a particular spot, when it 
was notoriously the name given to all the 
rich countries of the South, is quite sufficient 
to show that he undertook a task for which 
he was incompetent. A modern editor 
should have referred the student to Heeren’s 
Researches, and the Commentaries of Mi- 
chaelis on the prophecies of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel. 

The Greeks are the next nation to which 
our attention is directed. No notice is taken 
of the distinction between the Pelasgic and 
Hellenic races, of the connexion between the 
different tribes, Ionians, Dorians, &c., or of 
the causes that led to the early supremacy of 
Thessaly. A sneer at Lord Bacon is.the only 
thing remarkable in the account of the Gre- 
cian mythology; for, in the day when this 
work was compiled, the philosophic value of 
national legends was unknown. In the his- 
tory of the Theban wars, the tragic poets are 
quoted as authorities, and a few observations 
are made on the moral tendency of their 
narratives, which are chiefly remarkable for 
being wrong from beginning to end. Has 
the editor, who found “ so little left,” never 
heard of Schlegel’s lectures ?—A dissertation 
on the Trojan war follows, in which “ the 
tale of Troy divine” is gravely treated as a 
sober history; we wonder that the same 
compliment was not extended to “ The Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice.” 

The ninth chapter brings us to the republic 
of Lacedzmon, a name erroneously assumed 
to be synonymous with Sparta. The author 
repudiates the notion that the laws of Lycur- 
gus were chiefly the ancient institutions of the 
Doric race; but he may be pardoned, for Miil- 
ler had not written when he began his history. 
We can less easily forgive him for not per- 
ceiving that the Spartan code was designed 
to support the supremacy of the Spartan 





caste, and that to this purpose everything 
else was sacrificed. Of course he follows 
Xenophon in eulogizing the wisdom of the 
code, and the virtues of the Spartans; for- 
getting that Xenophon was a mercenary 
traitor, who wrote to flatter those who afford- 
ed him shelter when driven into exile by his 
indignant country, for having lent his hire- 
ling sword to support the cause of fratricide 
against an ally of Athens. Plutarch, to be 
sure, is quoted as an additional authority ; 
ae, as we get on, we shall find English 
history derived from Shakspeare’s plays and 
the old romances, to the great improvement 
of its poetic beauty, whatever be the fate 
of its accuracy and truth. 

Capability Browne used to say, that he 
would visit Ireland as soon as he had settled 
England; the Professor, having settled the 
Lacedzmonians, proceeds to the Athenians ; 
here he partly misstates the revolution effect- 
ed by Cleisthenes, and takes no notice of the 
affair of Cylon, the circumstances that de- 
termined the internal and external policy of 
Athens during both the Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian wars. He also omits the Aginetan 


war, which laid the foundation of the naval | 


supremacy enjoyed by the Athenians. 

Lord Woodhouselee’s account of the Per- 
sian monarchy is deserving of praise, con- 
sidering the period in which it was written ; 
but assuredly its republication at the present 
day, without taking any notice of the native 
Persian traditions collected by Mirkhond 
and Firdausi, and now made accessible to 
the English reader by the translations of 
Mr. Atkinson and Professor Shea, deserves 
some reprehension. ‘The researches of the 
younger Schlegel have rendered it ex- 
tremely probable that the Medes were a 
caste; the labours of English orientalists 
have all but proved that the reformation 
of Zoroaster was connected with the Budd- 
histic struggle in India; the Zend lan- 
guage has been elucidated by Eugene Bur- 
nouf in France, and by Bopp in Germany ; 
Grotefend has deciphered some of the Perse- 
politan inscriptions; we might easily extend 
the list of elucidations that Persian history 
has received since ‘Tytler wrote, all of which 
have been neglected in this new edition ; but 
the editor assures us that ‘little was left to 
him’”’—he should have said “little with which 
he was acquainted.” 

The Macedonians next engage our notice ; 
and we are surprised to find that the chief 
authority followed in the Life of Alexander is 
his biography by Quintus Curtius ; something 
more of aromance than Marmontel’s Life of 
Belisarius. Here the editor, indeed, has found 
something to add—he refers the student to a 
previous volume of the Family Library, ap- 
parently not suspecting that the very clever, 
though very prejudiced, work of Dr. Williams, 
would at once prove the weaknes8 and inac- 
curacy of that which he has edited. It would 
have been easy to enumerate all the king- 
doms that were formed from the fragments 
of the Macedonian empire, and to have 
shown that both their wisdom and their folly 
prepared the way for the establishment of 
the Roman empire; but this Professor Tytler 
has neglected; and, as there was “little to 
do,” the defect has not been supplied by the 
editor. He might, however, have found it 
very ably done to his hand in the historical 
portion of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

It would seem absolutely necessary to pre- 





fix to the History of Rome some account of 
ancient Italy, the tribes that inhabited the 
Peninsula, the Pelasgic migrations into the 
North, and the establishment of Greek colo. 
nies in the South; during the last century it 
would have been difficult to have done this 
without more labour than the Professor was 
willing to bestow ; but it formed some par 
of the “ little left for the present editor,” As 
might be expected, the Roman History js g 
mere repetition of the old tale, as narrated 
by Livy and Dionysius. We have need to 
tell the editor, as we had need to tell Dy. 
mocke, that a man named Niebuhr has 
written a work on the ancient history of 
Rome, in which many things worthy of 
notice may be found. 

It is by no means a pleasing task to expose 


| these errors and omissions; but the character 


of our literature on the Continent has been 
injured by our strange neglect of history, 
It is known that we have stereotyped Rollin, 
with all its gross and glaring inaccuracies— 
that the name of Bibliotheca Classica is given 
to the latest classical dictionary published in 
our country, and that the said Bibliotheca is 
more faulty and defective than Lempriere’s, 
which was published nearly half a century 
ago—and here we have a third example of 
the neglect of modern researches, by the re- 
publication of a work as a standard of his- 
tory, which was originally a compilation from 
very ordinary sources, and which its editor 
could, nevertheless, assert in the present 
day to be incapable of improvement. 


Larpner’s Cabinet CycLopz£b1A.—VoLs. 
LIII.—LIV. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. Vol. III. 
Manufactures in Metal. Vol. III. London: 
Longman & Co. 

Tue account we have given of the two pre- 
ceding volumes of ‘The History of the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ renders it unnecessary to enter 
upon any lengthened review of that before 
us. It exhibits the same diligent examina- 
tion of authorities; the same decided bias 
in favour of the Catholic historians; and 
the same weakness, when an opportunity 
presents itself for attempting a sarcasm on 
those with whom the writer may disagree. 
This last circumstance gives an air of con- 
ceitedness to the style in some places, which 
is, to us at least, especially disagreeable; 
but it is an offence against taste merely, and 
does not affect either the real worth of the 
history, or the truth of the relations with 
which it is mingled. We rejoice also to 
find, that in the copious notices which the 
author has given of the Saints of the British 
Church, he has displayed their characters 
with equal good sense and piety. Their 
superstition is described, but not as a cloak 
to conceal the many bright and noble virtues 
which they undeniably possessed and culti- 
vated. We can safely recommend the volume 
to our readers, therefore, as affording a very 
valuable, though rapid, view of the state of 
religion in this country, under the Anglo- 
Saxons; and we repeat, at the same time, 
our former commendations ef the author's 
learning and laborious care, so conspicuously 
displayed in all that he has hitherto written. 
Ofthe volume on ‘ Manufactures in Metal, 

a few extracts will be more interesting than 
any comments of ours, the more especially 
as many of the manufactures described, are 
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so important as to be justly considered na- 
tional, while our observations might rather 
tend to express disappointment and dissatis- 
faction, that such subjects had not been 
treated altogether with that care and com- 
pleteness, which we think they merit. We 


shall make our first quotation serve to de- 
monstrate the importance of which we 


speak :-— 

“In the year 1821, the Great Hafod copper- 
works, in the neighbourhood of Swansea, and 
which were erected at an expense of about 
150,000/., were indicted for a nuisance, in con- 
sequence of the alleged destructive effects of the 
fumes which arose during the smelting of the 
ores. ‘When we learn,’ says Doctor Paris, 
‘that the amount of wages paid by the proprie- 
tors of the works in this district exceeds 50,000/. 
per annum ; that 12,000 persons, at least, de- 


rive their support from the smelting establish- | 


ments; that a sum of not less than 200,000. 
sterling is annually circulated in Glamorgan- 
shire and the adjoining county, in consequence 
of their existence ; and they pay to the collieries 
no less than from 100,000/. to 200,000/. per an- 
num for coal; that 150 vessels are employed in 
the conveyance of ore; and, supposing each 
upon an average to be manned by five seamen, 
that they give occupation to 750 mariners; a 
more serious calamity can scarcely be imagined 
than the stoppage of such works.’—‘ We may, 
therefore, readily believe,’ adds, the biographer 
of Sir Humphry Davy, ‘that this distinguished 
chemist, who was applied to on the subject, 
entered most ardently into the consideration of 
some plan by which the fumes might be pre- 
vented, and the alleged nuisance abated.’ The 
method adopted by Messrs. Vivian and Co., the 
proprietors of the works, for the mitigation of 
the evil complained of, was the erection of 
shower-baths ; and experiments, made by Messrs. 
Phillips and Faraday, proved that, by that 
means, all the fluoric and arsenious fumes of the 
smoke were entirely destroyed: and, further, 
that by a certain quantity of water, the smoke 
might be entirely freed from sulphurous acid 
gas. After a mature consideration of the great 
mechanical as well as chemical difficulties which 
the condensation or ition of the smoke 
ona large scale presented, Davy strongly recom- 
mended the continuance, and, if necessary, an 
extension, of the plan adopted by the proprie- 
tors. This plan appears analogous to—if not, 
indeed, indentical with—one for which, in the 
above year, Mr. Dickson obtained a patent.” 
Every one now knows the facility with 

which copper, when in the form of a soluble 
salt, is precipitated ona piece of iron, ifintro- 
duced into the solution ; but in former days, 
the matter was a source of constant wonder, 
and it was even conceived that the iron had 
been actually changed into copper :— 
_“With reference to the alleged transmuta- 
tion of iron into copper, at which travellers have 
been so much surprised, and the old chemists 
somuch puzzled, especially by the effect of the 
waters of Newsol, in Hungary, mentioned by 
Agricola, bishop Watson remarks that, in the 
year 1673, our countryman Dr. Brown visited 
the famous copper mine at Herrn-Grundt, about 
seven English miles from Newsol ; he informs 
us that he there saw two springs, called the Old 
and New Ziment, which turned iron into cop- 
per. The workmen showed him a curious cup, 
made of this transmuted iron: it was gilt with 
gold, had a rich piece of silver ore fastened in 
the middle, and the following inscription en- 
gtaved on the outside :— 

Eisen ware ich, kupfer bin ich, 

Silber trag’ ich, gold bedeckt mich. 

Copper 1 am, but iron was of old, 

Silver I carry, covered am with gold. 


“It was even at that time, says Brown, con- 








tended by some, that there was no real trans- 
mutation of the iron into copper, but that the 
Ziment water, containing vitriol of copper, and 
meeting with the iron, deposited its copper ; 
and, it seems, he would have acceded to this 
opinion, could he have told what became of the 
iron. ‘It is,’ says Dr. Watson, ‘taken up by 


the water, and remains suspended in it, in the | 
place of the copper; so that the transmutation | 


is nothing but a change of place; and as the 
copper is precipitated by the iron, so the iron 
might be precipitated by potash, or any other 
substance which has a greater affinity with the 
acid of vitriol than iron has.’ 

‘*The copper springs in the county of Wick- 
low, in Ireland, owed the discovery of their 
valuable quality to the following circumstance. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the opening of the rich mines of Crone- 
Bawn had compensated the loss of the more 
ancient workings of Ballymurtagh, a workman 
happened to leave an iron shovel in one of the 
levels from the former mine, by which issued a 
copious stream strongly impregnated with 
copper: on taking out the implement some 
weeks after, it was found so completely incrust- 
ed, that it was at first thought to be converted 
into copper. This accident suggested the ad- 
vantage of laying bars of iron in the streams, 
by means of which the copper in the water was 
precipitated upon the iron, which became cor- 
roded by the process, and fell to the bottom as 
a reddish mud, and which, on being taken out 
and dried, appeared a sort of dust of the same 
colour, in which state it was ready for smelting. 
About 500 tons of iron were laid at one time in 
these pits: in about twelve months, the bars 
became dissolved; one ton of iron yielding a 
ton and a half, and sometimes nearly two tons 
of the metalliferous precipitate; and each ton 
of the latter producing sixteen hundredweight 
of pure copper. It is a knowledge of this affi- 
nity between the two metals that has furnished 
the miners with a very simple but almost infalli- 
ble method of ascertaining whether an ore con- 
tains copper: they drop a little nitric acid upon 
the mass; and, after a while, dip a feather into 
the acid, and draw it over the polished blade of a 
knife; and if there be the smallest quantity of 
copper present, it will be precipitated on the 
steel.” 

Copper is used, perhaps, more extensively 
in combination with other metals, than pure. 
It is one of the constituents of brass, forms 
part of bronze, and enters largely intotombac, 
pinchbeck, and the composition of bells :— 

“ The largest bells in the world are, accord- 
ing to travellers, in China and Russia; at Nan- 
kin formerly hung four bells of such enormous 
size that, although not swung, but only struck 
with a wooden mallet, they brought down the 
tower, and have long lain neglected among its 
ruins. One of these bells is about twelve feet 
high, seven and a half in diameter, and twenty- 
three feet in circumference. It has a swelling 
in the middle, but does not expand much to- 
wards the rim, where it is seven inches thick: 
from the dimensions of this bell, its weight has 
been computed at 50,000 lbs. or more than 
double the weight of that at Erfurt, said by 
father Kircher to be the greatest bell in the 
world. In the churches of Russia there are 
numerous bells, and some of them very large : 
one of these, in the belfry of St. Ivan’s church 
at Moscow, weighs 127,836 lbs. This was the 
largest bell known, until Boris Godunof gave 
to the cathedral of that city a bell weighing 
288,000 lbs. This was again surpassed by the 
bell cast at the expense of the Empress Anne, 
and which weighs at the lowest estimate, 
432,000 Ibs. This is the largest bell in the 
world: its height is upwards of 21 feet; circum- 
ference near the bottom, more than 67 feet; 
greatest thickness 23 inches, This bell is like- 





wise on the ground; the local tradition being, 
that the beam upon which it was suspended in 
the tower was accidentally burnt, in 1737 ; this 
statement, however, is denied by some travel- 
Jers. By its fall, the bell suffered a fracture 
towards the bottom sufficiently large to admit 
two persons abreast without stooping. In Eng- 
land the biggest bells are Christchurch college, 
Oxford, 17,000 Ibs.; St. Paul’s, London, 11,474; 
and Great Tom of Lincoln, 10,854 lbs.; the 
heaviest of these being considerably less than 
one twentieth of the weight of the Russian bell. 

“The numberless bells of Moscow, says 
Clarke in his Travels, continue to ring during 
the whole Easter week, tinkling and tolling 
without harmony or order. ‘ The large bell 
near the cathedral is only used on important 
occasions, and yields the finest and most solemn 
tone I ever heard. When it sounds, adeep and 
hollow murmur vibrates all over Moscow, like 
the fullest tones of a vast organ, or the roiling 
of distant thunder. This bell is suspended in 
a tower called the belfry of St. Ivan, beneath 
others, which, though of less size, are enormous ; 
it is 40 feet 9 inches in circumference, 164 
inches thick, and it weighs more than 57 tons. 
The great bell of Moscow, known to be the 
largest ever founded, is in a deep pit in the 
midst of the Kremlin. The history of its fall is 
a fable, and as writers continue to copy each 
other, the story continues to be propagated : the 
fact is, the bell remains in the place where it 
was originally cast: it never was suspended. 
The Russians might as well attempt to suspend 
a first-rate line of battle ship with all its guns 
and stores. A fire took place in the Kremlin, 
the flames of which caught the building erected 
over the pit in which the bell yet remained ; in 
consequence of this the metal became hot, and 
water thrown to extinguish the fire fell upon 
the bell, causing the fracture which has taken 
place. It reaches from the bottom of the cave, 
where it lies, to the roof; the entrance to the 
cave is by a trap-door, placed even with the 
surface of the earth. We (Messrs, Clarke and 
Cripps) found the steps very dangerous, some 
of them were wanting and others broken, which 
occasioned me a severe fall down to the extent 
of the whole first flight, and a narrow escape for 
my life in not being dashed upon the bell: in 
consequence of this accident a sentinel was 
stationed afterwards on the trap-door, to pre- 
vent people becoming victims to their curiosity. 
He might have been as well employed in mend- 
ing the steps, as in waiting all day to say they 
were broken, The bell is truly a mountain of 
metal: they relate that it contains a very large 
proportion of gold and silver; for that, while it 
was in fusion, the nobles and the people cast 
in as votive offerings their plate and money. It 
is permitted to doubt the truth of traditionary 
tales, particularly in Russia, where people are 
much disposed to relate what they have heard, 
without once reflecting on its probability. I en- 
deavoured in vain to assay a small part; the 
natives regard it with superstitious veneration, 
and they would not allow even a grain to be 
filed off; at the same time it may be said the 
compound has a white shining appearance, un- 
like bell metal in general: and perhaps its 
silvery appearance has strengthened, if not 
given rise to a conjecture respecting the rich- 
ness of its materials, On festival days the 
peasants visit the bell as they would a church, 
considering it an act of devotion ; and they cross 
themselves as they descend and ascend the steps 
leading to the bell. The bottom of the pit is 
covered by water, mud, and large pieces of 
timber, which, added to the darkness, render it 
always an unpleasant and unwholesome place, 
in addition to the danger arising from the steps 
which lead to the bottom. I went frequently 
there, in order to ascertain the dimensions of 
the bell with exactness: to my great surprise, 
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during one of those visits half a dozen Russian 
officers, whom I found in the pit, agreed to 
assist me in the admeasurement; it so nearly 
agreed with the account published by Jonas 
Hanway that the difference is not worth notice. 
This is somewhat remarkable, considering the 
difficulty of exactly measuring what is partly 


buried in the earth, and the circumference of | 


which is not entire. No one, I believe, has yet 
ascertained the size of the lower rim of the bell, 
which would afford still greater dimensions than 
those we obtained, but it is entirely buried in 
the earth. About ten persons were present 
when I admeasured the part which remains ex- 
posed to observation. We applied astrong cord 
close to the metal in all parts of its periphery, 
and round the lower part where it touched the 
ground, taking care at the same time not to 
stretch the cord. From the piece of the bell 
broken off, it was ascertained that we had thus 
measured within two feet of its lower extremity. 


The circumference obtained was 67 feet 51 


inches. We then took the perpendicular height | 


from the top of the bell, and found it correspond 
exactly with the statement made by J. Hanway, 
viz. 21 feet 44 inches: in the stoutest part, that 
in which it should have received the blow of 
the clapper, its thickness equalled 23 inches: 
we were enabled to ascertain this by placing 
our hands under water, where the fracture had 
taken place, which is about 7 feet high from the 
top of the bell. The weight of this enormous 
mass of metal has been computed to be 443,772 
Ibs., which, if valued at 3s. per pound, amounts 
to 66,565/. 16s., lying unemployed and of no use 
to any one,’”’ 

These quotations principally refer to manu- 
factories of copper and its compounds; it is 
proper we should say a word of our tin-mines, 


which have been famed from all antiquity :-— | 


*« It is a most remarkable fact, that not only 
in hills and valleys, and from the plains, have 
the enterprising explorations of the tinners been 
conducted—some of the Cornish mines have 
actually been carried to a considerable distance 
under the sea; some of these submarine exca- 
vations, as described by Mr. Hawkins, display, 
in a striking manner, the effects of perseverance 
and the defiance of danger on the part of the 
miners: for instance, the noted mine of Huel- 


Cok, in the parish of St. Just, which descends | 


eighty fathoms, and extends itself forward un- 
der the bed of the sea, beyond low water mark, 
In some places, the miners have only three 
fathoms of rock between them and the sea; so 
that they hear very distinctly the movementand 
the noise of the waves. This noise is sometimes 
terrible, being of an extraordinary loudness, as 
the Atlantic Ocean is here many hundred leagues 
in breadth. In the mine, the rolling of the 
stones and rocks overhead, which the sea moves 
along its bed, is plainly heard; the noise of 
which, mixed with the roaring of the waves, 
sounds like reiterated claps of thunder, and 
causes both admiration and terror to those who 
have the curiosity to go down. 

«Tn one place, where the vein was very rich, 
they searched it with imprudence, aud left but 
four feet of rock between the excavation and the 
bed of the sea. At high water, the howling of 
the waves is heard in this place in so dreadtul a 
manner, that even the miners who work near it, 
have often taken to flight, supposing that the 
sea was going to break through the weak roof, 
and penetrate into the mine. 

«A very singular circumstance at Huel-Cok 
is, that in some places, under the bed of the sea, 
where there is only a small thickness of rock 
between the mine and the water, in one place 
not more than four fect, but a very small quan- 
tity of water enters the mine by leakage. When 
the minets perceive any chinks which might 
give it @ passage, they stop them up with clay, 


or with oakum. The like method is used in the 
lead mines of Pava Labalon, which also run 
under the bed of the sea. 
Cok has now been abandoned many years, on | 
account of the danger, which continually became | 
| 
| 


The mine of Huel- 


more menacing.” 

These are as many extracts as we can at 
present afford room for, but we have marked 
some others, which we shall give as opportu- | 
nity may occur. 


Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of 
China. By Charles Gutzlaif London : 
Westley & Davis. 

Tur two principal voyages described in this 

volume have been already noticed at great 

lengthinthe Athen@um—that of the Amherst | 
in No. 302, and that of the Sy/ph, (which we 

had exclusively,) in No. 337. ‘The great im- 

portance of our trade with China—the com- 

plete revolution which the opening of that 
trade must soon effect in our relations with | 


| the Celestial Empire—the difiiculty of procur- 





ing accurate information respecting the com- 
mercial advantages and disadvantages of | 
every Chinese port except Canton—the losses 
which must result from mercantile errors— | 
and the probable advantages that may arise 
from a judicious extension of our commerce, | 


| have determined us to take a mercantile view 


of this work, and examine the facilities 
afforded for trade by the different cities and 


| harbours visited by Mr. Gutzlaff from Siam 


to the mouth of the Pei-ho; his account of | 
Corea having been already fully examined in | 
our notices of the voyages of the Amherst and | 
Sylph. Nor is this view of Mr. Gutzlaff’s 
volume so remotely connected with its pri- 
mary object as many may at first suppose : 
the able author himself assures us, that he 
looks forward to the extension of British com- 
merce as the best means of extending Christia- 
nity ; and, with a liberality which is now, 
we rejoice to say, not rare, he does justice to 
the motives which induced his predecessors, 
the missionaries from the College de propa- | 
ganda, to devote so much of their attention 
to collecting statistical and commercial infor- 
mation. The ‘ Lettres Edifiantes et Curicu- 
ses’ are, indeed, a noble monument of the 
ability and industry of the Romish mission- 
aries ; and, notwithstanding the many years 
that have elapsed since their publication, that 
collection is still our safest source for informa- 
tion respecting the remote East. Before enter- 
ing on the examination of these voyages, it 
will be necessary to say a few words on the | 
general character of the Chinese government | 
and nation, both to correct some popular 
errors, and to place before the public, in an 
available form, the most valuable portions of | 
the additional information collected by the | 
Asiatic Societies of London, Paris, and Cal- | 
cutta, 

‘The jealousy of foreigners, originally caused 
by the misconduct of the Europeans them- 
selves, who first appeared on the Chinese 
coast as pirates and slave-dealers, has been 
greatly aggravated by the establisliment of 
the British empire in India,} and by the con- 





+ That the Chinese government is peculiarly jealous 
of the British power, and not wholly without reason, 
has been tully proved by Mr. Davis in his evidence 
betore the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 


| February 22, 1830. 


538. Has anything occurred which leads youto con- 
clude that they (the Chinese) distinctly connect the 
British Factory with the proceedings in Nepaul and 
Ava ?—Circumstances have occurred, which make me 
feel quite certuin of their knowing that those who en. . 


sciousness of weakness, which the ruling dy. 
nasty vainly endeavours to disguise. Every 
possible precaution is taken by the gover. 
ment to maintain the supremacy of the Ty. 
tars over the native Chinese ; and, though the 
Mantchews, like the Kitans and Moguls, who 
preceded them in the conquest of China, 
have adopted implicitly the ancient constity. 
tion of the country, they have refused to the 
natives the advantages of their own laws, |p 


| one of the Peking gazettes, translated by Mr, 


Davis, we find a native Chinese severely 


| punished for reporting himself to be a Ta. 


tar;{ in another, we have a severe prohibi- 
tion against the possession of arms. Secret 
associations, hostile to the government, exist 
in various parts of the empire; that called 
the ‘Triad Union made a vigorous effort to 
overthrow the Tartars under the weak 
government of the late Emperor, and, though 
it failed, the chances of its success were at 
one time very favourable. ‘To keep the 
people in ignorance is the policy of every 
tyranny, and this is not neglected by the 
Mantchews; they sedulously propagate the 
notion, that Europeans are an inferior race, 
and that they come to the Celestial Empire to 
steal the elementary civilization. Our duty 
in such a case is to avoid everything that 
would increase the suspicion of the rulers, 
and to make every fair exertion to inspire 
the people with more just notions of the 
powers and the acquirements of Europeans, 

It has been said, that the East India Com- 
pany desired to have the China trade con- 
fined to Canton, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a more efiicient control over it; an 
equally powerful body in China were simi- 


| larly interested in making that the only com- 


mercial port. The customs in China are 
farmed by particular families, and the Canton 
custom-house is held by the most influential; 
hence every attempt to open a trade in any 
other part of the country provokes the en- 
mity of these monopolists, whose influence 
over the court is at once the cause and the 
consequence of their injurious privileges, 
The profits derived by the Hong merchants, 
who are of course connected with this mono- 
poly, naturally lead them to resist a change 
of system; and it is notorious that their 
emissaries secretly frustrated our embassies to 
the court of Peking. But this is a power 
which exists only because it has not been re- 
sisted; and if a new mart could once be 
established, the interest of the Canton autho- 
rities, though supported by the jealousy of 
the government, and the prejudice of the 
people, would be found of little weight. Let 
us now see where such marts might be esta- 
blished. 

We shall begin with the dependent king- 
dom of Siam: Mr. Gutzlaff informs us— 

“Siam has never received, so much as it 
ought, the attention of European philanthro- 
pists and merchants. It is one of the most fer- 
tile countries in Asia. Under a good govern- 
ment it might be superior to Bengal, and Bankok 
would outweigh Calcutta. But Europeans have 
always been treated there with distrust, and 
even insolence, if it could be done with impu- 
nity. They have been liable to every sort of 
petty annoyance, which would weary out the 
most patient spirit; and have been subjected 
to the most unheard-of oppression.” 





croached upon them towards Nepaul and in Ava were 
the British, and they must connect them with the 
British in Canton.” 

t¢ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1, 
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— 

But he soon informs us of the causes that 
have led to this degradation of Europeans, 
and tells us how a change has been effected 
in the opinions and conduct of the Siamese :— 


«The general idea hitherto entertained by the 
majority of the nation as to the European cha- 
racter, was derived from a small number of 
Christians, so styled, who, born in the country, 
and partly descended from Portuguese, crouch 
before their nobles as dogs, and are employed 
in all menial services, and occasionally suffered 
to enlist as soldiers or surgeons. * * * No 
industry, no genius, no honesty is found amongst 
them, with the exception of one individual, who 
indeed has a right to claim the latter virtue as 
his own. From this misconception has emanated 
all the disgraceful treatment of Europeans up 
tothe time of the war between Burmah and the 
Company. When the British envoy arrived, 
he was treated with contempt, because the ex- 
tent of English power was not known. When 
the English had taken Rangoon, it was not be- 
lieved by the king, until he had sent a trust- 
worthy person to ascertain the fact. Still doubts 
agitated the royal breast as to the issue of the 
war with the invincible Burmans. Reluctantly 
did the Siamese hear of the victories of their 
British allies, though they were protected there- 
by from the ravages of the Burmans, who surely 
would have turned the edge of their swords 
against them, if the British had not conquered 
these, their inveterate enemies. Notwithstand- 
ing, the Siamese government could gladly hail 
the emissaries of Burmah, who privately arrived 
with despatches, the sole object of which was to 
prevail upon the king of Siam not to assist the 
English, in case of a breach, upon the plea of 
common religion and usages. But the national 
childish vanity of the Siamese in thinking them- 
selves superior to all nations, except the Chinese 
and Burmans, has vanished; and the more the 
English are feared, the better is the treatment 
which is experienced during their residence in 
thiscountry. The more the ascendency of their 
genius is acknowledged, the more their friend- 
ship as individuals is courted, their customs 
imitated, and theirlanguage studied. His ma- 
jesty has decked a few straggling wretches in 
the uniform of Sepoys, and considers them as 
brave and well-disciplined as their patterns. 
Chow-fa-nooi, desirous of imitating foreigners, 
has built a ship, on a small scale, and intends 
doing the same on a large one, as soon as his 
funds will admit. English, as well as Americans, 
are disencumbered in their intercourse, and 
enjoy at present privileges of which even the 
favoured Chinese cannot boast.” 


Here then is one instance of prejudice 
being overcome, and a field opened to Bri- 
tish enterprise ; let us now see whether the 
atticles of trade offer any inducement to the 
adventurous merchant :— 

“A country so rich in productions as Siam, 
offers a large field for mercantile enterprise. 
Sugar, sapan-wood, beche-de-mar, birds’ nests, 
sharks’ fins, gamboge, indigo, cotton, ivory, and 
other articles, attract the notice of a great num- 
ber of Chinese traders, whose junks every year, 
in February, March, and the beginning of April, 
arrive from Hainan, Canton, Soakah (or Shan- 
keo, in Chaou-chow-Foo,) Amoy, Ningpo, 
Seanghae, (or Shang-hea-heen, in Keang-nan, ) 
and other places. Their principal imports con- 
sist of various articles for the consumption of 
the Chinese, and a considerable ameunt of bul- 
lion. They select their export cargo according 
to the different places of destination, and leave 
Siam in the last of May, in June, and July. 
These vessels are about eighty in number. 
Those which go up to the Yellow sea take, 
mostly, sugar, sapan-wood, and betel-nut. * * 
Though the trade to the Indian archipelago 
it not so important, yet about thirty or forty 





vessels are annually despatched thither from | 


Siam.” 


It is not generally known that the English | 


once had a considerable trade with Siam, 
several free merchants having settled at 


prgui west side of the penin- | : - 
Mergui, on the v penn | to be done, they will bawl out their commands 


sula of Malacca; they behaved themselves 
so prudently, that the King of Siam placed 


one ofthem, named White, at the head of the | 


custom-house, and intrusted another, named 
Williams, with the command of his navy. 
But the East India Company, in 1687, sent 


Captain Weldon, with an armed vessel, to | t 
| according to the promontories in sight. In time 


threaten the King of Siam with war, unless 
he surrendered the merchants prisoners, or 


drove them from the country. Weldon acted | 


with such audacious violence, that the 


seventy-six Englishmen were murdered for 


the crime of their unworthy countryman. | 


The rest fled from Mergui, and were dis- 
persed through the Company's factories, 


Connected with the Siamese are the Laos, 


whom Mr. Gutzlaff too hastily declares to be | 


unknown to Europeans, for they have been 
very fully described by Marini, and also with 


cious memory. Their territory extends from 


they would probably be found good customers 
to any European factory at Bankok. 

“The southern districts carry on a very brisk 
trade with Siam, whither the natives come in 
long narrow boats, covered with grass; import- 
ing the productions of their own country, such 
as ivory, gold, tiger skins, aromatics, &Xc. ; and 
exporting European and Indian manufactures, 
and some articles of Siamese industry. This 
trade gave rise, in 1827, to a war with the 
Siamese, who used every stratagem to oppress 
the subjects of one of the Laos tributary chiefs, 
Chow-vin-chan. This prince, who was formerly 
so high in favour with the late king of Siam, as 
to be received, at his last visit, in a gilded boat, 
and to be carried in a gilded sedan chair, found 
the exorbitant exactions of the Siamese governor 
on the frontier injurious to the trade of his sub- 
jects and to his own revenues. He applied, 
repeatedly, to the Court at Bankok for redress ; 
and being unsuccessful, he then addressed the 
governor himself; but no attention was paid to 
his grievances. He finally had recourse to 
arms, to punish the governor, without any in- 
tention of waging war with the king—an event 
for which he was wholly unprepared. His 
rising, however, transfused so general a panic 
among the Siamese, that they very soon marched 
en masse against him, and met with immediate 
success. From that moment the country be- 
came the scene of bloodshed and devastation.” 

The trade of Siam is at present carried on 
in Chinese junks, which belong to the crews 
in joint stock. Nothing can be conceived 
more barbarous than the mode in which the 
trade is managed, and it is no small proof of 
the value of Siamese commerce, that it con- 


rate those engaged in it:— 
“The several individuals of the crew form 
one whole, whose principal object in going to 


sea is trade, the working of the junk being only | 


a secondary object. Every one is a shareholder, 
having the liberty of putting a certain quantity 
of goods on board ; with which he trades, where- 
soever the vessel may touch, caring very little 
about how soon she may arrive at the port of 
destination. 

“The common sailors receive from the cap- 
tain nothing but dry rice, and have to provide 
for themselves their other fare, which is usually 
very slendes, ‘These sailors are not, usually, 





_ the pirates in the gulph of Tonquin. 


men who have been trained up to their occupa- 
tion; but wretches, who were obliged to flee 
from their homes; and they frequently engage 
for a voyage, before they have ever been on 
board a junk. All of them, however stupid, are 
commanders; and if anything of importance is 


to each other, till all is utter confusion. There 
is no subordination, no cleanliness, no mutual 
regard or interest. 

“ The navigation of junks is performed with- 
out the aid of charts, or any other helps, except 
the compass; it is mere coasting, and the whole 
art of the pilot consists in directing the course 


of danger, the men immediately lose all their 
courage; and their indecision frequently proves 
the destruction of their vessel. Although they 


A * | consider our mode of sailing as somewhat better 
Siamese were driven to take up arms, and | : 8 


than their own, still they cannot but allow the 
palm of superiority to the ancient craft of the 
‘Celestial Empire.’ When any alteration for 


| improvement is proposed, they will readily an- 
| swer,—If we adopt this measure we shall justly 


fall under the suspicion of barbarism.” 
No description of the harbour of Bankok 
is given by Mr. Gutzlaff, but it is said by 


. | Loubere, to be one of the finest in the world. 
tolerable accuracy by Mendez Pinto, of vera- | 


Our author embarked on board a Chinese 


: : weore | junk, and in her, made a coasting voyage 
Siam to the southern frontiers of China; and | 


towards Peking. We shall notice all the 
places favourable to trade, which he met. 
Of Chantibun, he says— 

“ After having passed Cape Liant, which in 
most charts is placed too far west by two de- 
grees, we approached Chantibun, a place of con- 
siderable trade, and inhabited by Siamese, Chi- 
nese, and Cochin-Chinese. Pepper, rice, and 
betel-nut, are found here in great abundance; 
and several junks, principally from Canton, are 
annually loaded with these articles. Ships pro- 
ceeding to China might occasionally touch here 
and trade to advantage.” 

There is little encouragement to adventure 
in any trade with the Cochin-Chinese, though 
our author declares that the natives are anx- 
ious to extend their intercourse with Euro- 
peans :— 

“ With the utmost difficulty we arrived at the 
mouth of the Kang-kau river, in Camboja, where 
there is a city, which carries on considerable 
trade with Singapore, principally in rice and 
mats. The Cochin-Chinese, pursuing a very 
narrow policy, shut the door against improve- 
ment, and hinder, as far as they can, the trade 
of the Chinese. They think it their highest 
policy to keep the Cambojans in utter poverty, 
that they may remain their slaves for ever. 
Among the several junks at this place, we saw 
the ‘ tribute bearer,’ having on board the Siamese 
ambassador. Though the Siamese acknowledge, 
nominally, the sovereignty of China, and show 
their vassalage by sending to Peking tribute of 
all the productions of their own country, yet the 
reason of their paying homage so regularly is 
gain. The vessels sent on these expeditions are 
exempt from duty, and being very large, are 


| consequently very profitable ; but the manage- 
tinues under such disadvantages to remune- | 


ment of them is entrusted to Chinese, who take 
care to secure to themselves a good share of the 
gains. Within a few years several of these 
junks have been wrecked.” 

The island of Hainan would probably be 
found important as a depot, should free inter- 
course ever be permitted with the south of 
China : and we see by the last accounts from 
Singapore, that an establishment on that or 
some of the smaller islands near it, is deemed 
requisite for the protection of our increasing 
commerce from the renewed depredations of 
Neu- 
mann’s ‘History of the Chinese Pirates’ 
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shows, that a European protection is neces- 
sary; for the Chinese government has proved 
itself wholly incapable of securing the tran- 
quillity of its own seas. 

“ This island is wholly surrounded by moun- 
tains, while the interior has many level districts, 
where rice and sugar are cultivated. There are 
aborigines, not unlike the inhabitants of Manilla, 
who live in the forests and mountains; but the 
principal inhabitants are the descendants of 
people, who, some centuries back, came from 
Fuhkeen ; and who, though they have changed 
in their external appearance, still bear traces of 
their origin preserved in their language. They 
are a most friendly people, always cheerful, 
always kind. In their habits they are indus- 
trious, clean, and very persevering. To ana- 
turally inquisitive mind they join love of truth, 
which, however, they are slow in understanding. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries very early 
perceived the amiableness of this people, and 
were successful in their endeavours to convert 
them ; and to this day many of the people pro- 
fess to be Christians, and seem anxious to prove 
themselves such. 

“ Hainan is, on the whole, a barren country; 
and, with the exception of timber, rice, and 
sugar, (the latter of which is principally carried 
to the north of China,) there are no articles of 
export. The inhabitants carry on some trade 
abroad; they visit Tonquin, Cochin-China, Siam, 
and also Singapore. On their voyages to Siam, 
they cut timber along the coasts of ‘l'siompa and 
Camboja ; and when they arrive at Bankok, buy 
an additional quantity, with which they build 
junks. In two months a junk is finished—the 
sails, ropes, anchor, and all the other work, being 
done by their own hands. These junks are then 
loaded with cargoes, saleable at Canton or on 
their native island ; and both junks and cargoes 
being sold, the profits are divided among the 
builders. Other junks, loaded with rice, and 
bones for manure, are usually despatched for 
Hainan.” 

From this island, Pere L’Amiot was of 
opinion, that a profitable commerce might be 
opened with the province of Yun-nan, the 
most recent addition made to the Chinese 
empire, whose inhabitants have not yet lost 
the memory of independence. It certainly 
appears from the notes communicated by Pere 
L’Amiot to Mr. Davis, that the province 
possesses many valuable articles of commerce ; 
and the mighty river of the nine dragons 
(Kee-lung Keang), affords every facility for 
communication with Singapore, if it was 
deemed unnecessary or inexpedient to esta- 
blish a settlement in the gulf of Tonquin :— 

‘‘This province,” says Pere L’Amiot, ‘‘ has 
been only recently conquered by the Chinese, 
after a most obstinate resistance. Disturbances 
were frequent in the first years of the reigning 
dynasty, but they were forcibly suppressed; of 
late years, the laws have been respected and 
tranquillity established. The mountain of Poo- 
eul is celebrated for a valuable species of tea, 
which is carried to Pekin, and presented to the 
Emperor in balls or cakes formed from the ex- 
tract of the tea. The rivers produce coral, am- 
ber, and pearls. There is said to be a gold mine 
in the south-western - of the country. Yun- 
nan is rich in mineral treasures, which are very 
profitable to the government.” 

After passing Hainan, the junk hada quick 
passage to the northern part of Canton pro- 
vince bordering on Fuh-kéen. This province 
has suffered severely from famine, though 
grain was at the same time plentiful in Che- 
keang. It is part of the policy of the Chinese 
government, to discourage the coasting trade 
between the provinces, and to restrict their 
intercourse as much as possible to rivers and 





canals, But the inland trade between Fuh- 
kéen and Che-keang, is impeded by lofty 
mountains; and hence there was famine in 
the one province, when there was plenty in 
the other :— ‘ 

‘‘Here I saw many natives famishing for 
want of food; they would greedily seize, and 
were very thankful for, the smallest quantities 
of rice thrown .out to them. Though healthy, 
and strong, and able to work, they complained 
of want of employment, and the scarcity of the 
means of subsistence.” 


In Mr. Davis’s extracts from the Peking 
Gazettes, we find a proclamation permitting 
a free importation of grain in consequence of 
this famine ; but it is added, “‘ when the price 
of grain in Fuh-kéen shall have sunk to its 
usual level, let the customary restrictions 
be resumed.” 

Amoy is a considerable emporium in Fuh- 
kéen, to which the English had the privilege 
of trading before the accession of the Mant- 
chews. The evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons states that it was 
abandoned, because of the great exertions of 
the Mandarins. 

“On July 30th, we passed Amoy, the princi- 
pal emporium of Fuhkeen province, and the re- 
sidence of numerous merchants, who are the 
owners of more than 300 large junks, and who 
carry on an extensive commerce, not only to all 
the ports of China, but to many also in the 
Indian archipelago. Notwithstanding the heavy 
duties levied on exports and imports, these mer- 
chants maintain their trade, and baffle the efforts 
of the mandarins. They would hail with joy 
any opportunity of opening a trade with Euro- 
peans, and would, doubtless, improve upon that 
of Canton.” 

Some European trade is still carried on at 
Amoy under Spanish colours, as we learn 
from the evidence of Capt. John Mackie, be- 
fore the House of Commons in 1830. He 
was actually engaged in the trade, as com- 
mander of the St. Sebastian, nominally a 
Spanish vessel, and his evidence is therefore 
entitled to great attention. We quote the 
following from the report :— 

“ 4436, Did any part of the cargo belong to 
British merchants? Entirely British. 

“4440, Did you find good shelter for your ship? 
Excellent; all those harbours are as safe as the 
port of Canton itself. 

“4441, Was the trade you carried on, autho- 
thorized by the laws of China? I understood 
it was not authorized, but it was done quite 
openly. 

“4443. Have you ever experienced any diffi- 
culty in carrying on the trade? Never the least. 

“4451. What did you bring back? Dollars 
and Sycee} silver. 

“4472. Did you pay port-charges of any kind? 
Never. 

“4518. Were thecrewsgenerally well received 
by the natives? Equally as well as I was my- 
self; they were allowed to walk about the fields 
and go into the houses. 

“4532. Did you observe any British manufac- 
tures in the places you visited? I frequently 
saw the Chinese wearing them, such as camlets, 
cloths, long-ells, and some English blankets, 
English watches, and English spy-glasses.” 

North of Amoy, is the city and district of 
Fuh-tchow-foo, which was many years ago 
recommended to the attention of the East 
India Company, as a commercial depét, by 
Mr. Ball, in a very able pamphlet published 
at Macao. He stated, that from this city, 
there was a good river communication with 





} Sycee silver is the native silver of China in bars. 





the tea districts, and that the transfer of the 
trade thither, would save the great expens 
of portage over the mountains of Fuh-kéen 
We have not been able to learn whether po 
attention was paid to Mr. Ball's proposal 
but we incline to believe that it merited more 
attention than it received, for the natives of 
Fuh-kéen possess more commercial enter. 
prise than any of the other Chinese. Py. 
ceeding still ina northern course, Mr, Gutz- 
laff reached the province of Shang-tung, with 
which it is probable that intercourse might 
easily be established :— 

“In the neighbourhood of Ke-shan-so js 
Kan-chow, one of the principal ports of Shan- 
tung. The trading vessels anchor near the 
shore, and their supercargoes go up to the town 
by a small river. There is here a market for 
Indian and European merchandize, almost all 
kinds of which bear a tolerable price. The 
duties are quite low, and the mandarins have 
very little control over the trade. It may be 
stated that, in general, the Shantung people are 
far more honest than the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces, though the latter treat them 
with disrespect, as greatly their inferiors, 

**On the 8th of September we passed Ting- 
ching, a fortress situated near the shore, on the 
frontiers of Chihle and Shantung provinces; it 
seemed to be a pretty large place, surrounded 
by a high wall. We saw some excellent planta- 
tions in its vicinity, and the country, generally, 
presented a very lively aspect, with many ver- 
dant scenes, which the wearied eye seeks for in 
vain on the naked rocks of Shantung.” 


At length, our traveller having passed 
through the Yellow Sea, entered the mouth 
of the Pei-ho (white river), in the imperial 
province. His account of those who reside 
on the lower part of the river, is not very 
encouraging :— 

“* The village of Ta-koo, near which we an- 
chored, is a fair specimen of the architecture 
along the banks of the Pei-ho; and it is only on 
the banks of the river, throughout those dreary 
regions, that the people fix their dwellings. The 
houses are generally low and square, with high 
walls towards the streets; they are well adapted 
to keep out the piercing cold of winter, but are 
constructed with little regard to convenience. 
The houses of all the inhabitants, however rich, 
are built of mud, excepting only those of the 
mandarins, which are of brick. The hovels of 
the poor have but one room, which is, at the 
same time, their dormitory, kitchen, and par- 
lour. In these mean abodes, which, to keep 
them warm, are stopped up at all points, the 
people pass the dreary days of winter; and 
often with no other prospect than that of starv- 
ing. Their chief enjoyment is the pipe. Rich 
individuals, to relieve the pressing wants of the 
populace, sometimes give them small quantities 
of warm millet; and the emperor, to protect 
them against the inclemency of the season, com- 
passionately bestows on them a few jackets. I 
had much conversation with these people, who 
seemed to be rude but hardy, poor but cheerful, 
and lively but quarrelsome. The number of 
these wretched beings is very great, and many, 
it is said, perish annually by the cold of winter. 
On account of this overflowing population, wages 
are low, and provisions dear ; most of the arti- 
cles for domestic consumption are brought from 
other districts and provinces; hence many of 
the necessaries of life, even such as fuel, are 
sold at an enormous price. It is happy for this 
barren region that it is situated in the vicinity 
of the capital; and that large quantities of 
silver, the chief article of exportation, are con- 
stantly flowing thither from the other parts of 
the empire.” 


Teen-tsin, higher up the river, is one of 
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the most important marts in northern China; 
but Mr. Gutzlaff has not mentioned whether 
the stream is navigable for large vessels as 
far as this city :-— 

“The trade of Teen-tsin is quite extensive. 
More than five hundred -junks arrive annually 
from the southern ports of China, and from 
Cochin-China and Siam. The river is so 
thronged with junks, and the mercantile trans- 
actions give such life and motion to the scene, 
as strongly to remind one of Liverpool. As 
the land in this vicinity yields few productions, 
and the capital swallows up immense stores, 
the importations required to supply the wants 
of the people must be very great. Though the 
market was well furnished, the different articles 
commanded a good price. In no other port of 
China is trade so lucrative as in this; but no- 
where else are so many dangers to be encoun- 
tered. A great many junks were wrecked this 
year; and this is the case every season; and 
hence the profits realized on the whole amount 
of shipping are comparatively small. Teen-tsin 
would open a fine field for foreign enterprise; 
there is a great demand for European woollens, 
but the high prices which they bear prevent the 
inhabitants from making extensive purchases. 
I was quite surprised to see so much sycee 
silver in circulation. The quantity of it was so 
great, that there seemed to be no difficulty in 
collecting thousands of taels, at the shortest 
notice. A regular trade with silver is carried 
on by a great many individuals. The value of 
the tael, here, varies from thirteen to fourteen 
hundred cash. Some of the firms issue bills, 
which are as current as bank-notes in England. 
Teen-tsin, possessing so many advantages for 
commerce, may very safely be recommended to 
the attention of European merchants.” 

Considering that Teen-tsin may be consi- 
dered as the port of Peking, its inhabitants 
display a wondrous disregard for the court 
and its edicts; a circumstance very likely to 
facilitate commerce :— 

“ By inquiries, I found that the people cared 
very little about their imperial government. 
They were only anxious to gain a livelihood 
and accumulate riches. They seemed to know 
the emperor only by name, and were quite un- 
acquainted with his character. Even the mili- 
tary operations in western Tartary were almost 
unknown to them. Nothing had spread such 
consternation amongst them as the late death of 
the heir of the crown, which was occasioned by 
opium-smoking. The emperor felt this loss 
very keenly. The belief that there will be a 
change in the present dynasty is very general. 
But in case of such an event, the people of 
Teen-tsin would hear of it with almost as much 
indifference as they would the news of a change 
in the French government. ‘The local officers 
were generally much dreaded, but also much 
imposed upon. They are less tyrannical here, 
in the neighbourhood of the emperor, judging 
from what the people told me, than they are in 
the distant provinces. When they appear 
abroad it is with much pageantry, but with 
little real dignity. Indeed, I saw nothing re- 
markable in their deportment. No war junks | 
nor soldiers were to be met with,—though the 
latter were said to exist. To possess fire-arms 
isa high crime, and the person found guilty of 
so doing is severely punished. Bows and arrows 
are in common use. There are no military 
Stores, but great stores of grain. The grain 
junks were, at this season, on theirreturn home.” 

Circumstances prevented Mr. Gutzlaff 
from visiting Peking, but he went in the 

junk to Mantchew Tartary, from whence he 
came southwards to Canton. We must re- 
serve the notice of our missionary’s account | 





had occasion to notice the daring spirit of the 
Fuh-kéen sailors : they are, indeed, the chief 
navigators in the Chinese seas :— 

“ Though the sea was amazingly high, when 
we came to the channel of Formosa we saw many 
fishing boats, in all directions. I have never 
met with more daring seamen than those from 
Fuh-kéen. With the most perfect carelessness, 
they go, four in number, in a small boat, over 
the foaming billows ; while their larger vessels 
are driven about, and in danger of being swal- 
lowed up by the sea. Formerly, these same men, 
who gain a livelihood by fishing, were desperate 
pirates, and attacked every vessel they could 
find. The vigilance of the government has 
produced this change; and, at present, piratical 
depredations are very unfrequent in the channel 
of Formosa.” 

Before concluding, we cannot avoid allud- 
ing to the very beneficial effects that may be 
expected from the encouragement given to 
Chinese emigrants to settle in our Australian 
colonies. ‘They have been found an indus- 
trious, moral race, whenever they have come, 
and their increase would force an intercourse 
with China, which no laws or edicts could 
seriously impede, much less prevent. Mr. 
Gutzlaff adds his testimony to that of many 
others, that the Chinese feel sensibly the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by their countrymen, who 
have settled at Singapore, and in Bengal; 
he says, that those “om return home from 
these countries, have greatly contributed to 
shake the popular belief in European barba- 
rity; and we ardently expect that the ex- 
ample of England giving encouragement to 
Chinese settlers may induce the Mantchew 
to adopt similar policy. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Poems, by the Rev. H. F. Lyte.’—An excel- 
lent and unpretending little volume, with much 
music of versification, much purity and freshness 
of thought, and none of the blemishes which 
make sacred poetry so often painful and objec- 


tionable. The following paraphrase of the 
twenty-ninth Psalm, comes very near Heber’s 
hymns, and recalls to our recollection one or 
two of Millman’s high-toned and gorgeous lyrics. 
The Voice of God.—For Music. 
PSALM XXIX. 
Glory and praise to Jehovah on high! 
Glory from all, through the earth and the sky! 
Angels, approach Him in homage and duty ; 
Fall at the feet of your Heavenly King: 

Saints, to His presence O throng, in the beauty 

Of holiness—there all His mercies to sing. 

Glory and praise to Jehovah on high! 

Glory from all through the earth and the sky! 
The voice of Jehovah, majestic and loud, 

In thunders comes forth from his palace of cloud : 

That voice o’er the silence of ocean is breaking ; 

It rolls o’er the waters, it bursts on the shore : 

The forests are bending, the ins are quaking, 
And earth and ber creatures stand still and adore. 
Glory and praise to Jehovah on high! 

Glory from all, through the earth and the sky ; 
The voice of Jehovah more sweetly is heard 
By saints in His temple attending His word. 
He speaks not to them in the whirlwind or thunder ; 
e comes not to threaten, denounce, or reprove : 

He comes with glad tidings of joy and of wonder; 

He bids them be happy in Jesus’s love. 
Glory and praise to Jehovah on high! 
Glory from all, through the earth and the sky! 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
Richard Watson, late Secretary to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, by Thomas Jackson.’—This 
is one of the books which, according to our 








principle of only treating of matters of general | 
interest, can receive only a short notice. The | 
subject of Mr. Jackson’s Memoir appears to | 
have been an amiable and a useful man; and 
the details of his life and services will be valu- | 


little read, as it contains none of that personal 
adventure which often makes similar biographies 
very delightful. 

‘Tue Liprary or RoMANCE, edited by 
Leitch Ritchie. Vol. XI. The Sea Wolf.’— 
Parts of this romance are fully as amusing as 
anything we have looked into for a long time: 
we are not sure, however, that its author will be 
satisfied with giving pleasure of this kind, as he 
may have written them in serious earnest; but 
his manner of treating the sorrows of a young 
lady, when afflicted with one of the crosses which 
roughen “the course of true love,” is something 
so original that we must extract it for the be- 
nefit of our readers :— 

‘*« No tears, my girl!’ said Alexander Wood- 
ville. ‘ Virginia wept not when her father 
stabbed her in the shambles; and Leone of 
Athens could endure torture itself without a 
murmur. Go! bring me from the library the 
panegyric of Lysias on the Greeks who fell at 
Marathon ; and in listening to its glorious pages 
you shall forget the love of one who is unde- 
serving of you. * * * 

“*Go!’ at length he said, ‘go to your cham- 
ber, my girl; and when you can return calm 
and collected, I will hear; then shall I know 
that you have triumphed over the poor, mise- 
rable passions of humanity. Go! and learn 
that grief itself is but the shadow of joy depart- 
ed; and happiness is but a mockery, a delusion, 
anda lie!’ * * ® 

“Maria entered the apartment from which 
her lover had but so recently hurried. She 
thought to prove to her father, that she was 
worthy of being the sister of the Gracchi!” 

We do not wonder that, after this cold com- 
fort, the fair Maria took pony and galloped off 
into Myrtledown forest. 

The texture of the story is about as much like 
a fragment from the web of real life, as this 
passage is like the usual talk of fathers and 
daughters. The shipping are but queer craft— 
there is a prophet who is roasted alive in a 
tower, and none the worse for it—a smuggler, 
contrived according to the established pattern of 
such gentry—a lover, who is all but seen to 
perish, but very properly does not die—and the 
heroine aforesaid, who rides about in a cap with 
heron plumes, “and a silver horn suspended 
under her shoulder by a ribbon embroidered 
with the same metal, which jingled like the bells 
of fairies in the breeze.” All this may be very 
delightful, but it is not to our taste; and, after 
the two last original volumes of Mr. Ritchie's 
Library,we look forward with great interest to the 
translation of Spindler’s ‘ Jesuit,’ which is pro- 
mised to appear the next of the series. 

‘ Consumption Curable, by Francis D. Ra- 
madge, M.D., F.L.S., &c.’—It would be dif- 
ficult to follow out Dr. Ramadge’s train of rea- 
soning, simply because he has no train and no 
reasoning. His idea is, that consumption may 
be cured by providing the patient with a succes- 
sion of coughs !—and the mode in which these 
coughs are supposed to be so beneficial is in 
enlarging or rupturing the fine air-cells of the 
lungs, by which the volume of these bodies is 
represented to be so far increased as to ensure 
amore ready aeration of the blood. The suppo- 
sition that an emphysematous state of the lungs 
assists the performance of their function is 
truly ridiculous. Every one who has ever ap- 
plied a stethoscope to the chest of a person 
labouring under this disease, knows that at the 
affected part the respiratory murmur is gene- 
rally diminished, and at times totally wanting. 
How Dr. Ramadge, who constantly refers to 
his stethoscopical observations, could have over- 
looked this simple fact, which actually, with un- 
natural clearness on percussion, &c., goes to 
constitute the diagnosis of emphysema, appears 


of Mantchouria for a future opportunity. | able to the religious body of methodists; but | inconceivable. 


On his return towards Macao, Mr, Gutzlaff | 


beyond their immediate circle, the book will be 


We had noted some errors and contradictions 
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for comment, but, on consideration, the work 
does not seem to merit it;—any one whom it 
can deceive is not worthy of being undeceived. 
We shall merely, as an example, subjoin two 
sentences, the first of which declares cold to be 
the cause, the second the cure of consumption :— 
which does Dr. Ramadge intend we should be- 
lieve ? 

“ The influence of cold is considerable; and, 
where a hereditary tendency to consumption 
exists, or the constitution has been previously 
debilitated, it most certainly generates pulmo- 
nary disease.” 

“Qn several occasions, among the in-patients 
at the Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, the 
wards of which are heated in winter so as to 
imitate a moderate summer temperature, I have 
dismissed individuals whose consumptive state 
seemed to be but little relieved ; but, owing to 
their going at once from the warm atmosphere 
to their own abodes, where, perhaps, some of 
them were badly secured against the cold, or, 
indeed, owing perhaps to their imprudent and 
thoughtless exposure to the open air, they have 
caught a severe cold of a catarrhal nature ; and 
this, in some having tubercular excavations of 
recent date, I can assure the reader, has effected 
a perfect cure.” 

The reader may doubt Dr. Ramadge’s assu- 
rance,—we don't. 

* Walker on the Physiology of the Tris.’—This 
is a very sensible and well-digested paper, read 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, by Mr. Walker, surgeon to the 
Eye Infirmary in that town. Some of his facts 
drawn from comparative anatomy, we feel in- 
clined to question; others we could add confir- 
matory of his views: thus, is not his conclusion, 
that “ the iris acts in some measure as a defence 
to the more internal parts of the eye, forming, 
in fact, an internal eyelid,” much strengthened 
by the fact, that in rays, where there is no ex- 
ternal eyelid, a curious membrane grows from 
the upper edge of the iris, which can be drawn 
at pleasure, like a blind, so as completely to close 
the pupil? But we cannot trust ourselves to 
enter on this subject: we agree in the general 
correctness of Mr. Walker’s views, and recom- 
mend his pamphlet, as containing interesting 
observations and sound reasoning. 

‘ Wright's School Orator..—The selection of 
pieces in this volume does little credit to the 
compiler’s taste, and the arrangement still less 
to his judgment. We should not have noticed 
the work but for the advertisement prefixed, 
wherein Mr. Wright speaks cf some parliamen- 
tary debates subjoined to this edition, as a novel 
feature in his work. Now these debates are 
taken without acknowledgment from Walker's 
“Elements of Elocution,’ and, furthermore, the 
selection is so bad that they were not worth 
taking at all. 

* Dr. Willcolke’s System of Calculation.’—There 
is nothing absolutely new in this system, but 
there is considerable skill shown in selecting and 
applying old rules to simplify and abbreviate 
arithmetical calculations. Forty-two pages of 
testimonials, from parents and heads of schools, 
attest that the system has been found to work 
well. 

‘ M‘Call’s Satires and Epistles of Horace.’— 
The editor has made a judicious selection from 
the best commentators, and compressed into a 
brief space the substance of many long and 
tedious dissertations. His own elucidations of 
difficult passages display great learning and 
sound judgment; care has been taken to secure 
an accurate text, and, altogether, we can re- 
commend this as the best school edition of 
Horace with which we are acquainted. We 
Must not omit to notice the life of Horace, 
founded on the little hints that lie scattered 
over his works, as an interesting example of the 
application of incidental testimony. 





LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SPAIN—By Dow A. Gatiano.—Continued from p. 333. 


Poetry hag been more extensively cultivated 
in Spain than prose, and with greater success. 
Indeed, most of the authors whom we have men- 
tioned as prose writers have attempted poetical 
composition, or, at least, arranged their thoughts 
in rhyme. And yet the poetry of modern Spain 
is, for the most part, deficient in vigour and 
originality. The romantic schools of Germany, 
France, and Italy, and the school of England, 
whose disciples have so ably combined roman- 
ticism and classicism in their works, have found 
few proselytes beyond the Pyrences;, and yet 
the classicism of Spain is not drawn from the 
pure and fresh well-springs of ancient Greece, 
nor from the more mixed fountains of ancient 
Rome. but from that spurious compound where- 
with the French have filled their cisterns, pro- 


| fessing that it was the holy waters of antiquity. 


We must give to Metenpez his place at the 


| head of the Spanish poets of the present day. He 


is the restorer, the father of modern Castilian 
poetry—a classic, as Quintana has styled him— 
and acknowledged to be such abroad, as well as 
at home. Though his works were, nearly all of 
them, written in the last century, and only a few, 
and comparatively trifling effusions, were com- 
posed by him during the latter years of his life ; 
still, as the date of his death is very recent, and 
the influence of his works over Spanish literature 
universally felt, an examination of his poetical 
merits necessarily forms part of our present un- 
dertaking. 

Melendez began to write poetry shortly after 
that revolution by which the literary code of 
France was introduced as the law of Spain. Those 
who had adopted the tenets of this new school 
were not only deficient in original inspiration, but 
even in the command of language, and the me- 
chanism of verse: they had totally lost sight of 
the poetry—nay, even of the idiom, of their own 
native tongue. It was time that something of 
a national spirit should be infused into the 
compositions of the new school. Don Vicente 
Garcia pe ra Huerta, a patriotic Spaniard, in- 
stead of doing this. had attempted to revive the 
ancient poetry of Spain, with all its faults, and 
some of its beauties; but, unfortunately, in his 
anxiety to destroy foreign influence, he also de- 
clared war against all innovation, and, of course, 
against all improvement. The disciples of the 
philosophical school of poets entered the lists, 
and very boldly, against Huerta, and Melendez 
was of their number. 

A new, and, in some respects, better path, 
though still a wrong one, had been chosen by 
another poet, Fr. Disco Gonzatez. He became 
a close imitator of Fr. Luis pz Leon, one of the 
best of the old Spanish poets; but he was not 
gifted with the genius of his great eriginal, and, 
like all other imitators, he merely produced 
copies of the outward form of his model. 

Don Jose Capanatso, and Don Gaspar Met. 
CHOR DE JovELLANos, attempted to found a new 
school, which should combine the spirit of the 
ancient Spanish writers and the opinions of the 
French. It is to them that Melendez declares 
himself indebted for those principles of compo- 
sition which he followed, and which have been 
adopted by the Spanish poets, who look up to 
him as a master spirit. But Cadahalso was more 
able to point out the true path than to walk in 
it, for he was, at best, a feeble writer. Jovellanos 
made himself eminent by two satires, written in 
close imitation of Juvenal, and possessing all the 
beauties and defects of his model, but these were 
his only happy compositions in poetry ; his lyrical 
and dramatic works, whatever his admirers may 
say, being decided failures. Melendez had more 
poetical talent than either of the two: he can- 
not, however, be said to have possessed genius, 





Instead of servilely following in the track of 
French writers, Melendez made it his study not 
only to revive the language, and some of the out. 
ward forms, of ancient Spanish poetry, but to in. 
fuse into it modern thoughts, and adapt it to the 
rules of French criticism. He was gifted with a 
fine ear and a feeling heart, and wrote with great 
facility. He is, undoubtedly, a master of the 
mechanism of verse; his lines flow with ease and 
beauty, and his rhymes are nearly faultless, He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Castilian 
language, and enriched it with several ney 
phrases, and even words. In his endeavours to 
create a poetical dialect, or rather, to continue 
and perfect the labours of Herrera, directed to 
that end, he made use of an antiquated phrase. 
ology, and brought many obsolete words into 
common use; whilst, on the other hand, he did 
not scruple (when it suited his purpose) to use 
French and Italian idioms, and to coin new, and, 
for the most part, high-sounding epithets. 

The imagination of Melendez was naturally 
poor ; nor were his opinions on poetry in general 
likely to enrich it. He lived at that epoch so 
fatal to the poetry of Europe, when Gesner 
was in his noon of fame—when Hayley flourished 
in England, Delille in France, and Metastasio 
in Italy. These, and others of a like character, 
he regarded as his models, and he imbibed from 
his own countrymen that mania which induced 
them (with scarcely one exception) to write pas. 
torals, ar, in other words, to translate and am. 
plifv the eclogues of Virgil. 

Ballads (romances) are the true national 
poetry of Spain, and Melendez was right in cul. 
tivating that class of composition, but wrong in 
making choice of the pastoral instead of the chi- 
valresque style, and in taming himself down to 
the level of Gesner and Delille. 

Few of the poems of Melendez can stand the 
test of a translation. Yet, in the original, they 
read well, and give pleasure. This fact is suffi. 
cient to characterize his poetry, the beauty of 
which lies in its smoothness and fluency, rather 
than in other and higher qualities. This also 
accounts for the small estimation in which it is 
held by foreign critics: M. Sismondi, indeed, 
has gone the length of classing Melendez with 
Huerta and a few more mediocre poets,a sentence 
which has scandalized Spanish readers, and which 
they have attributed to the historian’s ignorance 
of the language and literature, of which he had 
ventured to write a history. But, though we 
cannot acquit Sismondi of a charge which is too 
well founded, we must admit that, in this case, 
his judgment was only partially influenced by his 
imperfect acquaintance with his subject. It is 
true, that he could neither feel nor appreciate 
the idiomatic and rhythmical beauties in the 
poems of Melendez, but he knew sufficient of the 
nature of poetry to discoverthat their author did 
not possess those high gifts which are character- 
istic of all the “mighty men of song.” 

It is to his Anacreontics that Melendez owes 
his great fame ; yet, of these, it has been justly 
observed by a Spanish critic, that they have more 
of the descriptive and pastoral spirit than of 
Anacreontic inspiration. The Greek bard is 
merely the poet of sensual enjoyment in its 
grossest form: he has no eyes for inanimate 
nature—he delights not to roam through quiet 
fields, inhaling the fresh air of heaven, but to 
luxuriate in the banquet-room, with its perfumed 
atmosphere, its noise, and its revelry; and to 
sing as he sung, the peet of modern days must 
bea man of city pleasure. Such was not Melen- 
dez; he had fine feeling, and, though his love 
of rural beauty and rural innocence was some- 
what factitious, and gathered from books, It 
had become to him a second nature: if he was 
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not a descriptive poet, he aimed at being one, and 
such he appears in his eclogues—in his Anacre- 
entics—and in his ballads. He was well quali- 
fied for all these styles of composition by the 
easy flow and sweetness of his verse, which we 
have already noticed and commended : his ima- 

ry, too, is always pleasing. The great command 
of words which he possessed, enabled him to 
enrich his poems with many descriptions, meta- 
phors, and comparisons ; and, though these were 
but rarely new, and not always appropriate, they 
are, for the most part, vivid and pleasing, and 
always beautifully expressed. 

For a higher order of lyric poetry than the 
above, Melendez has received praise. but with 
less reason, and also, from a very small number 
of critics, even among his own countrymen. His 
philosophical odes are bombastic and common- 


place. His celebrated Ode to the Fine Arts | 


ahounds in false enthusiasm ; he /ed/s us gravely 
that he is carried away by a vehement insnira- 
tion, and compares himself to the bird of Jove, 
soaring above the clouds, but he appears to 
the reader quietly sitting at his desk, patiently 
rounding his periods—a fault commen in Me- 
lendez, as in most modern Spanish authors, and 
as it was and is with the self-styled French e/as- 
sicistes :—they become enthusiastic at the pre- 
cise moment when their literary statutes enact 
that they should be so, and declare that they are 
raving, when they are not so much as warmed 
by their subject. 

In his attempt to write an epic poem, Melen- 
dez was very unsuccessful. His ‘*Caida de 
Luzbel,’ (Fall of Lucifer,) is, without exception, 
the worst of all his works; even his powers of 
versification seem on this occasion to have de- 
serted him. 

This father of modern Spanish poetry was not 
silent, when nearly all the rest of his brethren 
in song, (most of them his friends and followers,) 
broke forth in full chorus to rouse and to en- 
courage the nation in its resistance to Bonaparte; 
he published two short poems, in the form of 
ballads, under the title of * Alarmas Espajiolas,’ 
but they were tame and spiritless, and inferior 
not only to his own former productions, but even 
to most of those written on the same exciting 
occasion, by comparatively obscure persons. But 
soon after the publication of these, he accepted 
a situation under the government of Joseph 
Napoleon ; more, indeed, from fear of the con- 
sequences of refusal, than of free will. He was 
involved in the fall and proscription of his party, 
and died in exile in the south of France, where 
he rests in an obscure grave, side by side with 
other illustrious Spaniards, who, like himself, 
were victims of political persecution, though 
ina different cause. 

In the preface to a collection of his poems, 
Melendez, with a mixture of modesty and vanity, 
proclaimed himself the founder of a new school, 
to which he, as a mere amateur, pointed out the 
path, which more illustrious men were then 
treading, and which was sure to conduct them to 
eminence. Of these he named three—Don 
Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, Don Nicasio 
Alvarez de Cienfuegos, and Don Manuel José 
Quintana. 

The first is, however, most famous for his suc- 
cess in a path, along which Melendez could 
not have led him; he stands at the head 
of the comic poets of modern Spain. After 
having been recalled from exile, into which he 
had been driven as a follower of the French 
usurper, he left his country a second time, and 
made France his voluntary, as it had been before, 
his compulsory abode. He died in Paris, where 
his admiring countrymen have placed his tomb 
by the side of the monument erected to Moliere 
in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 

Theclaims of Moratiy to great eminence have 
been peremptorily denied in an English publi- 
cation (the £ureigu Quarterly Review), and as 





stoutly maintained and overrated in a rival pe- 
riodical (the Foreign Review). An impartial 
and well-informed reader will discover, in the 
first-mentioned article, the hand of a foreign 
critic, very imperfectly acquainted with the lite- 
rature and manners of Spain, though possessed 
of sound taste, and extensive knowledge of 
poetry in general; whilst, in the second, he will 
detect the feelings of a modern Spaniard carried 
away by his patriotic prejudices, and strictly 
adhering to the doctrines of that school (mis- 
called classical) to which both he and the object 
of his admiration belonged. 

In this dispute the truth lies, as it often, but 
not aways does, between the two extremes. 
Moratin, though he has not equalled the greatest 
dramatists of other countries, perhaps not even 
those of ancient Spain, has no common merit, 
and rises considerably above the level of most 
modern writers of comedy. 

He has been attacked, by this same severe 
critic, and we think with justice, for his opinions 
of comic poetry, as set forth in the preface to the 
Paris edition of his works. And yet his princi- 
ples are neither more nor less than those ac- 
knowledged and followed by all the French 
critics and writers of the classical school. A 
tale, illustrating a moral—some imitation of 
nature—passions and qualities embodied in their 
general, rather than their individual forms, in 
the dramatis person@,—such is Moratin’s theory 
—such also his practice. The author who lives 
under the authority of, and writes m obedience 
to such laws, can never soar into the higher 
rezion of poetry; he is either ignorant of its 
existence, or denies its reality,—the creation of 
ideal heings would seem to him impossible and 
absurd. Yet it was in Spain that Don Quixote 
was created, a character which, so far from being 
a generalization, or the personification of some 
abstraction, is a man, whose existence has all the 
appearance of reality, because he is brought 
before us by those thousand minute touches of 
individual character, which distinguish our ac- 
quaintances of every-day life one from the other. 

To create such a being or beings, was not the 
point at which Moratin aimed ; and it was, more- 
over, a point above the reach of his powers. He 
pourtrayed with great accuracy and vivacity the 
manners and the forms of Spanish society ; and, 
considered in this point of view, there is much 
to admire in his characters. His Don Roque, 
and Munoz, in the ‘ Viejo y la Nima,’ are true 
to nature, and to the manners of his nation. All 
the characters of his ‘Comedia Nueva’ are enti- 
tled to no less commendation, both those which 
are known portraits of individuals, as well as 
those which are specimens of the different classes 
peopling the Spanish metropolis. His Doma 
Clara, the heroine of his * Mogigata,’ is, however, 
a complete failure ; he had before his eyes * Le 
Tartutte, and Calderon’s Doftia Clara, in his 
comedy * Guirdate del agua mansa,’ (* Beware 


of smooth water.’) and, in his endeavours, while | 


he borrowed from them, to add something of his 
own, he became completely bewildered. The 
two brothers are a copy of the pair in Moliére’s 
*Ecole des Maris, t nay, some of their very 
speeches are translated thence; but the charac- 
ters of Don Claudio and his servant, and the 
servant at the nunnery, are capitally drawn. 
Dota Irene, Don Diego, and the girl, Dona 


Francisca, in * El Si de las Nias,’ possess 


great merit as delineations of character ; but the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Don Carlos, is a piece of 
flagrant absurdity, and might pass for the por- 
trait of a raw school-boy, enjoying the freedom 
and riot of a holiday. 

Another great fault with which this drama- 
tist may be charged, is barrenness of imagina- 
tion. His plots are meagre, uninteresting, and, 





+ It is almost needless to remind the reader, that these 
two characters are themselycs imitated and translated 
from the‘ Adelphi,’ of Terence. 








in fact, hardly deserve the name. Hence, his 
comedies are but clever dialogues. Where he 
does attempt a story, he is too fond of borrowing 
instead of inventing ; and the * Mogigata’ is com- 
pounded from * Le Tartuffe,’ * L’Ecole des 
Maris,’ and the winding-up of * L’Avare.” A 
deficiency of perception and feeling also accom. 
panies this barrenness of imagination: hence 
it is that his genteel characters are badly deli- 
neated—they are all of them chargeable with 
vulgarity, if not coarseness; and his scenes of 
passion are no less miserably defective. Yet he 
could occasionally rise to pathos. In ‘ El Si de 
las Nifias,’ some scenes in the third act, particu- 
larly the one between Don Diego and Dojia 
Francisca, contain many touches of tenderness. 

But Moratin’s comedes possess one charm, 
which more than atones for all their deficiencies 
—the charm of a spirited and natural dialogue. 
In many other plays, the characters appear to 
speak as out of a book—in Moratin’s they talk 
from the impulse of the moment. The idio- 
matic style of Spanish conversation, with its fre- 
quently interspersed proverhs, is rendered faith- 
fully and vividly in his comedies; and this faci- 
lity and ease, so difficult to attain, is his chief 
merit, and is not confined to his prose works. 
Three of the five comedies which he has left are 
written in verse, and that half rhyme, peculiar to 
the Spaniards, which they call asonante. But the 
trammels of this measure in no wise shackle 
him. He preserves throughout the same easy 
stvle and colloquial idiom; and, whilst his ver. 
sification is correct and nervous, there is nothing 
in it which might not also be said in familiar 
prose. Moratin has also occasionally some bril- 
liant flashes of wit; but his writings generally 
are more remarkable for humour—and that, 
Spanish humour. 

It is these merits that have insured to his dra- 
matic compositions the applause and the admi- 
ration of his countrymen. They recognize in 
them a vivid and faithful picture of Spanish 
manners—they relish all the jokes, and are alive 
to the beauties of style, by which they are em- 
bellishedand pointed. It was Moratin’s ambi- 
tion, as he has declared, to dress comedy in 
basquita y mantilla (the walking dress of the 
Spanish ladies) ; and he may well boast (as in- 
deed he does) of having completely succeeded. 
It is no wonder that his countrymen are de- 
lighted with his muse, so nationally attired, and 
wearing not only the costume, but after the very 
fashion, of the Spanish women. An author may 
be raised into temporary fame by the caprice 
of fashion ; but the popularity of Moratin 
among the Spaniards is not of that fleeting and 
insecure character: his comedies make the spec- 
tators laugh heartily and aloud. 

Without, then, going the lengths to which 
some of this author's admirers have allowed 
themselves to be carried by their admiration of 
his genius, we may unhesitatingly number his 
comedies among the most remarkable produc. 
tions of modern Spanish poets. 

This author has also attempted lyrical and 
satirical poetry ; but he does not rise in either 
above the level of successful mediocrity. He is 
correct—his language is sometimes nervous— 
his versification smooth and sonorous—his idiom 
pure—but these are all his merits. There is, 
however, a feeling and pathos in his lines upon 
the death of Don José Antonio Conde, which 
render them something superior to the rest of his 
compositions ; and his sonnet upon the death of 
Melendez is worthy of notice for its warm and 
indignant feeling, excited by the fate of the 
subject of his verse, whom political persecution 
consigned to a grave in a foreign land. Some of 
his satires, too, may be commended for a few spi- 
rited lines. 

Moratin did not altogether confine himself to 
original composition: he published two good 
translations irom Moliere, but in attempting to 
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render a work of a higher order, he failed signally. 
This was Hamlet; and perhaps the bold attempt, 
and its failure, will always prevent him from 
being popular among the English, in whom the 
just and enthusiastic admiration with which they 
regard Shakspeare, is not untinctured with bi- 
gotry. The critic in the Foreign Quarterly, 
already mentioned, was right when he said that 
Shakspeare was a sealed book to Moratin. The 
Spanish dramatist not only lacked the power to 
comprehend poetry of the highest and most ima- 
ginative order, such as is the Bard of Avon's, 
but he was deficient in a translator’s first requi- 
site, a competent knowledge of the language of 
his or’ginal. _Moratin’s vanity, which was ex- 
cessive, deluded him into the belief that he was 
an English scholar because he could translate a 
few sentences, and yet his ignorance was so 
great, that he confounded canon with cannon, and 
railed at Shakspeare for his anachronism in in- 
troducing artillery into a fable of such old times. 
The fact is, that the Spaniard had been intro- 
duced to the English poet by Voltaire, and it was 
by his intervention, faithless interpreter as he 
was, that they had communed together. The 
ironical translation of Julius Cesar, which the 
facetious Frenchman had appended to his com- 
mentaries upon Corneille, was obviously the 
model chosen for imitation by Moratin. 

Moratin was also known to have written a 
History of the Spanish Stage, a work to which 
both he himself and the public attached great 
importance: in fact, a judgment passed upon 
the numerous dramatic works of Spanish authors, 
by one who was himself considered their first 
living dramatist, was sure to excite much inter- 
est. Though the author modelled his own com- 
positions upon the principles of the French and 
Latin schools, he professed the profoundest admi- 
ration and respect for the old Spanish drama- 
tists—nay, he went so far as to say that their 
ravings were preferable to the sense of his 
own contemporary pseudo-poets!—And yet, 
notwithstanding this absurd sentence, (which 
told, however, in favour of the ancient worthies, ) 
the theories respecting comedy which were de- 
veloped by Moratin were diametrically opposed 
to those upon which were formed the very plays 
he professed to admire; while the faults which 
he condemned in living authors, were borrowed 
from the ancient fathers of the drama. How he 
was to reconcile these contradictions, and com- 
bine them into a consistent criticism, became a 
matter of curious expectation. Moratin, how- 
ever, demanded so exorbitant a price for the 
copyright of his work, that no bookseller would 
venture to purchase it; and he died while yet 
bargaining about its sale. On his death the 
Spanish government bought the manuscript, and 
it has since been published, to the great disap- 
pointment of the public; for it only treats of 
dramatic composition before the time of Lope 
de Vega, that is to say, stops short at the palmy 
days of the Spanish theatre. It contains, too, 
more erudition than criticism, and, though cal- 
culated to amuse and instruct the bibliogra- 
pher, it can hardly interest the general reader ; 
and even the erudition is defective ; for, while 
it contains long extracts from works little or not 
at all known, belonging to the days of the an- 
cient drama, it passes over, without note or com- 
ment, many interesting works of the same pe- 
riod,—a proof that its author was either ignorant 
of their existence, or careless and inaccurate. 

The second, named by Melendez as one of 
his chief disciples, Don Nicasto Atvarez pE 
CienFvecos, is a writer whose fame has sunk as 
low as it once stood high. He was extolled by 
injudicious friends for qualities which he did 
not possess—his eccentricities were praised as 
uncontrollable flights of genius, while they arose 
from the poverty, and not the exuberance, of 
his imagination—were the convulsions of weak- 
ness, rather than the sportiveness of super. 











abundant strength. This judgment, we confess, 
directly contradicts the opinion generally held 
in Spain, not only by the eulogizers of Cienfue- 
gos, but even by those who, while they condemn 
his style, do not trace its faults to the source 
here pointed out—yet we hope and believe that 
the justice of such a judgment will be acknow- 
ledged by the clear-sighted critic, who is able, 
in his examination of works of art and genius, to 
distinguish between real and factitious enthu- 
siasm. 

Cienfuegos was an honest and upright man,who 
thought correctly, and had embraced a philoso- 
phy whose principle was benevolence. He de- 
voted his pen to its support, and, what is of yet 
greater honour to him, sacrificed his life to his 
liberal patriotism. But his feelings, though ho- 
nourable and sincere, and even to a degree 
warm, could not, acting upon a frigid tempera- 
ment and a sluggish imagination, either embody 
themselves in appropriate images or effusions 
of genuine and natural pathos; hence it was, 
that, in his wish to be energetic, he became ex- 
travagant. He was like the dumb man, who, 
unable to express his thoughts like his fellows, 
has recourse to vehement gesticulation to supply 
his deficiency of speech. He carried the affected 
phraseology of Melendez to the utmost lengths. 
The dialect which he thought poetical is no 
better than an unmeaning mixture of quaint 
phrases, obsolete words, gallicisms, new-coined 
idioms, and far-fetched epithets. 

He delighted in that style of poetry which 
deals largely in personification, and by which a 
poem is made something like a gallery of statues, 
or rather, as has been said, with as much seve- 
rity as justice, of wax-work figures. In his short 
poem, ‘La Escuela del Sepulcro,’ Eternity is 
represented as a gigantic being, sitting on the 
brow of a precipice, and casting down centuries 
into the abyss—Man as walking in the path of 
life, and finding himself suddenly waylaid by 
Death; and the tomb of Alexander is apostro- 
phized and reproached for hiding itself, and not 
saying, “ Here I am!” But in none of his works 
has his false enthusiasm risen to such a height 
as in the two poems called ‘Spring’ and ‘ Au- 
tumn,’ in which he raves of the beauties of Swiss 
nature and Swiss manners, thongh he knew 
them only by description, and had seldom lost 
sight of the church steeples of Madrid—and 
indulges in the festivities of the vintage to such 
an impossible excess, as makes the reader natu- 
rally suspect him of being a water-drinker in 
disguise, who would fain ape the joviality of a 
boon companion. A mawkish sentimentality is 
a common fault with this author; and this natu- 
rally flowed from his false principles of taste. 
The occasional puerility with which Words- 
worth has been justly reproached, but which is 
so amply redeemed by great beauties, is often 
found in the works of this Spanish poet, in close 
contrast with extravagant bombast. 

But it cannot be denied, that, with all these 
great faults, the poetry of Cienfuegos has its 
beauties. Sometimes, though not often, his extra- 
vagance becomes genuine energy, sometimes his 
imagery is grand and original; and his good feel- 
ing, when by chance he expresses it happily, 
must strike the reader favourably. These re- 
deeming merits (though of rare occurrence) may, 
in some measure, account for the indulgence and 
partiality with which he has been regarded by 
several of his countrymen. 

Cienfuegos wrote and published four tragedies. 
A critic before mentioned, (the translator of 
Blair’s Lectures,) notwithstanding the frequent 
severity (though almost as frequent justice) of his 
judgments upon Spanish poetry, has shown an 
unaccountable lenity in the sentence which he 
has passed upon these dramas :—* Posterity,” 
says he, “will assign their proper place to the 
tragedies of Don Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos, 
the first of our authors who has given a proper 








style and tone of colouring to this species of 
composition.” The judgment of posterity has 
been passed, and, far from being confirmatory of 
so favourable an opinion, has consigned these 
dramas to oblivion. The reader may search 
them in vain for delineation of character, or 
display of passion. They combine the frigid 
regularity and lifeless repose of the classical, with 
the worst faults of the pseudo-romantic school ; 
and not even the indulgence of the Spanish 
public has permitted their being acted. Cien. 
fuegos has also written a short comedy, ‘Las 
Hermanas Generosas,’ (The Generous Sisters,) 
which is even inferior to his tragedies. 

We have already said that, as a man, the 
poet bore a high character. He possessed an 
extensive knowledge of that Castilian language 
which he wrote so badly, and has left behind him 
a vefy respectable work upon Spanish Syno. 
nyms. It has too been admitted, that though 
engaged in a wrong cause, he proved more 
than a match for Capmany. The end of his life 
was most honourable to him. Notwithstanding 
his admiration of French principles, and his 
well-known aversion to civil and religious ty. 
ranny, he could not see the regenerators of 
Spain in the followers of Napoleon, and in con. 
sequence of his manfully asserting the national 
independence, he was brought before Murat, 
then commanding the imperial forces in Spain, 
and threatened with being shot ; but he escaped 
this danger, without, however, purchasing his 
life by mean submission, and, when the French 
entered Madrid a second time, under the com. 
mand of Napoleon himself, he was marked for 
persecution, imprisoned, and, without a trial, 
sent to exile and confinement in France. The 
tyrannical injustice of this proceeding was aggra. 
vated by the ill usage which he experienced 
from his jailors. Being already in a bad state 
of health, he sunk under this harsh treatment, 
and died soon after his arrival in the south of 
France, a district thickly studded with the 
tombs of Spanish authors. There, according to 
the beautiful image of a brother poet, the nymph 
of the conquered Adour + vainly strives, by 
her prayers, to appease the patriotic Spaniard’s 
inexorable shade— 

Alli la Ninfa del Adur vencido 
Quiere aplacar con ruegos, 
La inexorable sombra de Cienfuegos. 

We have already made mention of Don Ma- 
NUEL Jose Quintana in the preceding pages, 
when we discussed his merits as a prose writer. 
But, though we praised him highly in that capa- 
city, it is as a poet that his name ranks highest 
in the catalogue of Spanish authors; and his 
superiority—we might say his supremacy—has 
been acknowledged by the numerous voices that 
have hailed him as the master-spirit presiding 
over modern Spanish literature. Yet even his 
claim to this high honour has been stoutly dis- 
puted by a rebel band, who have not only re- 
fused to recognize his rank, but altogether de- 
nied his possession of the attributes of a poet. 
This latter injustice has been provoked by the 
real faults with which his verses abound, and 
arises partly from that error of judgment which 
attaches more importance to the mechanical 
than the essential in poetical composition. 

Nor can it be denied that Quintana labours 
under some disadvantages as a versifier. He 
possesses no great command of language; and, 
when he writes in rhyme, obviously feels it asa 
fetter, and uses difficult and far-fetched termina- 
tions. His idiom is tainted with gallicism, and 
his peculiar phraseology, occasionally bordering 
upon the bombastic, often wears the appear- 
ance of much labour. He seems to suffer from a 
scarcity of words, and hence some of his epithets 
have been complained of, and with justice, a3 
being singularly infelicitous. All these are un- 
doubtedly serious faults, and, if they could be 


+ In allusion to the battle of Toulouse. 
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charged universally upon Quintana’s works, 
would certainly deprive him of his title to bear 
the name of poet, notwithstanding the intensity 
of his feeling, in itself no small qualification ;— 
put though Quintana has written bad verses, he 
has also given birth to some of uncommon 
peauty; and, as he often falls below his own 
master, Melendez, so does he also often rise 
above him. 

But Quintana possesses that in which his 
predecessor was deficient—a fund of poetical 
inspiration. He fancied himself expressly called 
to become the apostle of liberty, patriotism, and 
intelligence, among his fellow-citizens ; and it 
was under the impression of these feelings that 
he became eminent as a poet. Though living 
under an absolute and despotic government, he 
courageously alluded to the degradation of his 
own beloved country, to the inglorious events of 
the war in the Pyrenees against the French 
republic, to the disasters of the maritime war 
with England, which followed, and was the con- 
dition of, the peace with Franee. He had the 
boldness to describe the Spanish armies as 
“trembling at the sound of war,” and a Spanish 
squadron put to flight by the British fleet ; and 
then, in a burst of feeling, he compared such 
an inglorious present with the brave ancient 
days of Spain; and whilst he remembered that 
this spot upon her honour was but of recent 
date, and that in times of old she was renowned 
for her patriotism and valour, he lamented that 
he was not born during that bright period. In 
the same spirit does he treat of the invention of 
printing, and regards with enthusiasm the conse- 
quences that must follow so important a disco- 
very—the downfall of tyranny and superstition. 
To think of the sea, which, in youth, and even 
manhood, Quintana had never seen, (having 
been born in an inland province,) raised within 
him great interest and curiosity : his imagination 
(to use his own words) was kindled with a long- 
ing desire to see the ocean— 

Que ardié mi fantasia 
En ansia de admirar. 

To gratify so strong a passion, he undertook 
ajourney from Madrid to Cadiz; a great effort 
for a quiet and sedate Spaniard, in the days when 
travelling, a thing made so common by recent 
revolutions, formed no part of the habits of his 
life; unless some important business made it 
unavoidable. Upon the sandy beach of Cadiz, 
Quintana poured forth his Ode to the Sea, the 
beginning of which is indeed beautiful, and 
bears the mark of genuine enthusiasm. But his 
favourite and predominant cast of thought did 
not desert him, even in the animation of the 
moment. He looked upon the ocean, and the 
boundless improvements to be wrought by navi- 
gation occurred to him; and he poured forth an 
indignant anathema against war, as obstructing 
its progress, and with it, the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

But though the poet thus inveighed against 
war, he could not avoid regarding it as a neces- 
sary evil, under the circumstances of his own 
time. His feelings were those of a patriot; he 
exulted in the glories, and bewailed the reverses, 
and thought his fate bound up in the fate of his 
native land. The Battle of Trafalgar had been 
a great national calamity, yet though they had 
lost all else, the Spaniards had not lost their 
honour, for they had fought gallantly. There 
was something peculiarly spirit-stirring in that 
great action, fought in sight of the chief mari- 
time town of Spain, in which the greatest of the 
British heroes of his time fell in the moment of 
victory: there was something very striking in 
the terrible storm which followed the engage- 
ment, and strewed the shores with the victims 
of the elements, as well as of human warfare. 
That event was sung, with little exception, by 
all the poets of Spain: and some of them, strange 
as It may seem, were so misled by national pre. 
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judice, as to regard it in the light of an oc- 
currence which was to put an end to the power 
of England on the sea. Such, however, was not 
Quintana’s view of the subject, in his much ad- 
mired ode on the Battle of Trafalgar. He beheld 
that spot as the Canne of Spain, and besought 
his countrymen to show as much fortitude as the 
ancient Romans had exhibited under the pres- 
sure of no less unfortunate reverses; and his 
lament for the loss of two officers of the Spanish 
navy, Don Dionisio Alcalé Galiano, and Don 
Cosme Churruca, both of whom were celebrated 
for their astronomical knowledge, is a fine burst 
of manly and patriotic sorrow. 

When the insurrection of the Spaniardsagainst 
Napoleon, in the year 1808 took place, Quin- 
tana was found at his post, a stout-hearted de- 
fender of the honour and independence of his 
country. His labours (some of them official) 
as a prose writer, in the cause of exciting his 
countrymen to resistance, have been spoken of 
heretofore; his two odes bearing the title of 
* Espaiia libre, burn with the spirit of patriotism, 
and abound with those beauties of feeling, which 
are his highest merits as a poct. 


He then published three other short produc- 
tions, which he had written long before this 
time; his poem upon the expedition to South 
America, for the propagation of vaccine inocula- 
tion, his ode to Juan Padilla, and his * Panteon 
del Escurial.’ His ode on the invention of 
printing, was also published as it had been origi- 
nally composed ; for, under the sway of the in- 
quisition and despotic power, it had been neces- 
sarily shorn of many important passages, and 
given tothe world in an emasculated state. These 
four poems, together with two addressed to 
liberated Spain, already mentioned, appeared 
under the name of Patriotic Poems. 

In giving so detailed an account of these com- 
positions, it has been our object to exhibit to 
our readers, the causes and characteristics of the 
merits of Quintana’s poetry, for it is only when 
he treats of subjects which kindle his own pecu- 
liar inspiration, that he is entitled to much 
notice, or to high praise. His few amatory 
compositions are lifeless and wearisome. 

Quintana has written two tragedies, which 
are even yet acted, and received with approba- 
tion. But they possess little, if any, dramatic 
merit, and are thoroughly French in their style. 
* El Duque de Viseo’, the first of these, contains 
some beautiful and spirited lines, and the descrip- 
tion of a dream, which is more poetical than 
dramatic ; but these can hardly compensate for 
the want of a good plot and interesting fable, of 
characters vividly delineated, and of passions faith- 
fully expressed. His second tragedy, * Pelayo,’ 
ranks somewhat higher: it was upon a subject 
in which the author delighted. The successful 
stand made by this half-fabulous person against 
the Arabs, those temporary invaders and con- 
querors of Spain, is the subject of one of the 
most popular traditions current among the Spa- 
niards, who revere in Pelayo the restorer of 
their national independence, and the founder of 
the Spanish monarchy which followed the Gothic. 
This tragedy, as might be expected, is little more 
than one of Quintana’s patriotic odes in dialogue. 
It teems with national enthusiasm, and abounds 
with spirited lines. The versification of some 
passages is admirable, the plot is good, and yet it 
gives pleasure as a poem, rather than as a drama. 
Our sympathies are not excited—we listen with 
pleasure and approbation, but we neither shud- 
der nor weep over its scenes. The author him- 
self appears in all his characters ; in fact, he was 
singularly disqualified for attaining to eminence 
as a dramatist. 

Quintana has passed through the trouble 
and misfortune which have attended nearly 
all the literary men of Spain, now living. Al- 
though he neither sat in the Cortes, nor formed 








part of the constitutional administration, he was 
considered to stand at the head of the Spanish 
liberals ; and was accordingly subjected to per- 
secution in the year 1814. During the second 
revolution (from 1820 to 1823), he carefully ab- 
stained from taking an active part in passing 
events, nor did he even asa writer assist in ex- 
citing or allaying the popular ferment. He 
avoided the dire necessity of becoming an exile 
by this caution; he remained in Spain unmo- 
lested, though deprived of office, and passed 
many years in obscurity and absvlute poverty. 
At last, the government remembered him. To 
afford him the means of subsistence, a place of 
no importance was created, but with a singular 
condition : the King of Spain was on the point 
of marrying a fourth wife, and a third Queen, 
and he signified his royal pleasure that Quintana 
should write a poem upon so joyful an event. It 
had been the boast of the patriotic author, that 
he had never written a line in praise of the 
existing powers; but his circumstances now 
compelled him to renounce so honourable a dis- 
tinction. But he was never very happy in com- 
posi ion, when he abandoned his own peculiar 
path, and there was nothing in the marriage, or 
in the bride, or in the bridegroom, which offered 
a subject for poetry. He fulfilled his task how- 
ever, and a curious production was the result. It 
was prefaced by an address in verse to his Ma- 
jesty, in which he may be said to have entered 
a protest against the compulsion of which he 
was the victim—* The King,” says the poet, 
“willed it—~and how could a man broken down 
by years and afflictions resist?” This singular 
language did not excite any displeasure on the 
part of the monarch ; and, under a government 
little disposed to tolerate opposition, the protest 
was printed along with the poem. But the fee- 
bleness of the composition itself, was its author's 
best protest: our respect for Quintana forbids 
us to say more. It has been asserted that his 
ode was the best of all those written upon the 
subject, and it is not in our power to contradict 
the assertion, as the other poems have never 
fallen in our way ; but if it be true, their merits 
must be small indeed. 


While these three last-named poets shared in 
the fame of Melendez, their still living master— 
Don Juan Bautista Arriaza, rendered himself 
conspicuous among another party ; and contend. 
ed for supremacy in Spanish poetry. 

This prolific writer possessed a brilliant ima- 
gination, but he is chiefly remarkable for his wit ; 
and his humour also is abundant. He composed 
with great facility, had entire command of the 
resources of versification—but was totally without 
feeling. 

It was Arriaza’s misfortune to have begun to 
write before he had begun to read. This, indeed, 
might not have been an obstacle to his becoming 
a great poet, had his own genius been of a differ- 
ent stamp, or had the circumstances under which 
he began to compose, been such as have favoured 
rather than retarded the developement of genius 
in the uneducated. But Arriaza was not un- 
educated. He had not felt the strong inward 
breathings of inspiration in the seclusion of the 
fields—nor in that humble condition of life, 
where the disparity between the external estate 
of the man, and his internal aspirings only throws 
him back upon himself the more strongly to 
commune with the spirit which labours within 
his bosom. He was bred in the world. He was 
an officer in the army, afterwards in the navy— 
and had partaken of the gaieties of social life. 
His wit, rather than his sensibility, led him to 
write poetry—his first effusions therefore, were 
merely of the kind which the French call vers 
de société, and the traces of this false style are 
perceptible in all his after compositions. 


Arriaza is justly celebrated for his satirical 
works, In these, he is keen and merciless, witty, 
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humorous and coarse. Few, if any, of his con- 
temporaries have escaped his lash: nor have 
foreign poets been spared ; for whilst he has been 
severe upon some translators from the French, 
he has not contented himself with noticing the 
defects of their versions, but he has carried his 
hostility against their originals also. Two French 
tragedies, ‘La Mort d’Abel,’ by Segouvé, and 
*Les Venitiens,’ by M. Arnault, the French 
Academician, had been translated into Spanish, 
the first of them beautifully rendered hy Don 
Antonio Saviiion, the second as wretchedly by 
Don Teodoro la Calle ; both had been received 
with extraordinary applause, which must be 
partly ascribed to the great talent displayed by 
Isidoro Maiquez, a Spanish actor, who performed 
inthem. Arriaza’s anger was kindled by their 
success, for his ill-nature (as has been observed 
by Savision,) was notorious—he hated dramatic 
poets, because he himself could not write dramas; 
and poets of every other class, because he con- 
sidered them as rivals. His two satires upon 
these two plays, display much wit and poetical 
power—though the one upon * Les Venitiens,’ 
is infinitely the superior. The author appears 
overflowing with patriotic indignation, at the bad 
taste of Spanish writers and Spanish audiences, 
in having abandoned the ancient plays of Lope 
and Moreto, for French fooleries—and yet, in 
this same composition, the critic cites Racine as 
the hest model of a tragic author, and not only 
praises his * Phedre’ and his * Andromaque,’ but 
even his * Berenice,’ the feebleness of which is 
admitted by French critics themselves !—a proof 
that Arriaza’s notions were somewhat vague and 
confused, and that after all, there is more heat | 
than light in his patriotic fire. 

Upon those two occasions, which have been 
already mentioned as affording a theme to the 
Spanish muse, (the Battle of Trafalgar and the 
Insurrection of 1808,) this poet lifted up his voice 
with great credit to himself. His ode upon the 
engagement off Trafalgar, is not equal to Quin- 
tana’s, but in his poem * La Profecia del Pirineo,’ 
there are beauties of which his poetry affords us 
no other specimen. It is a curious fact, that he 
published this composition anonymously, and, 
that though his style was well known to the Spa- 
nish critics, no one suspected him of being the 
writer, although there was much speculation as 
to the real parentage of the work. It is an imi- 
tation of Fr. Luis de Leon's famous * Profecia del 
Tajo——and a masterly imitation. The grand 
imaze of Napoleon standing upon the Pyrenees, 
and looking down triumphantly on Spain, with 
eyes beaming with anger and perfidy, and the 
no less splendid conception of the figure, which 
rises to upbraid him with his crimes, and to de- 
nounce defeat upon his ambitious enterprise, are 
worthy to be ranked among the highest imagina- 
tions of poetry. The entire ode is full of strik- 
ing heauties—not unmixed, however, with some 
witticisms and trifling images inconsistent with 
the stern grandeur of its general style. 


This composition, though it is Arriaza’s hap- 
piest patriotic effusion, is not his only one: his 
pen was constantly devoted to the task of en- 
couraging his countrymen to assert the indepen- 
dence and honour of Spain. Many spirited 
hymns composed by him, and united to appro- 
priate music, were the popular songs of the Spa- 
niards during the last war. He also wrote many 
sonnets upon the same subject—one of which, 
addressed to the Duke of Wellington, to compli- 
ment him on his victory at Vitoria may be men- 
tioned in illustration of his want of taste. It 
concludes with a play upon words— 

IJamadle vencedor de vencedores 
Y 4su triunfo Victoria de Vitoria. 

The amatory verses of this poet are pleasing, 
but they are more the language of gallantry 
than of real passion. He is blind to natural 
beauties and sentiments. His imagination never | 
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breaks away from crowded assemblies; there he 
was applauded, and thence he derived his inspi- 
ration. Even in his patriotic poetry there is 
more of spleen and anger against the enemy 
than of generous indignation. 

Arriaza has written little since the Peninsular 
war. He has, however, paid a tribute of flattery 
to Ferdinand, though he had done the same be- 
fore to Ferdinand’s enemy and persecutor, Godoy. 
He also published an Ode to commemorate the 
triumph of the French over Spain, called, * The 
Restoration of 1823.’ All these works, however, 
show great decay in his mental powers, and yet, 
on one occasion, he bursts forth with an energy 
worthy of his best days. In the year 1820, soon 
after the revolution which restored the Spanish 
constitution of 1812, Don Luis de Onis, a diplo- 
matist, was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Spain at the court of Naples. This gentle- 
man’s friends met together at a banquet to com- 
pliment him upon his nomination. Amongst 
the company was Arriaza; his talent of impro- 
visation was well known, and he was requested 
to employ it, taking for subject the occasion 
which had assembled the party; he complied, 
and gave utterance to one of his happiest and 
most spirited effusions. Thongh he had never 
been a friend of free institutions, nor, to do him 





justice, had he ever concealed his dislike of the 


constitutionalists, when they were the lords of 
the ascendant, yet, on this occasion, the whim 
seized him to sing in praise of liberty. He re- 
presented the Spanish diplomatist as the apostle 
of free or revolutionary principles, about to an- 
nounce to degraded Naples the restoration of 
Spanish freedom, and like Tyrteus, to excite the 
Neapolitan Muse, till then only conversant with 
the strains of servitude, to the noble duty of 
singing of virtue and her country. This fanciful 
excursion into the field of politics was followed 
by asplendid description of Vesuvius, and a com- 
parison of its irruptions with the daring valour of 
Riego, who had blown up the fabric of Spanish 
despotism. These verses were printed and 
praised; their fame reached Naples, and _ its 
government shuddered at the thoughts of the 
approaching danger. The courtly poet was 
transformed into a fierce Jacohin, whose enthu- 
siasm had so far prevailed over his discretion 
as to have led him to reveal the revolutionary 
plot carried on by his own government through 
the instrumentality of his friend the Ambassa- 
dor. Don Luis de Onis was in consequence 
forbidden to enter the Neapolitan territory, and 
remained at Rome, until an unexpected and un- 
foreseen revolution at Naples, which the Spanish 
government was far from desiring, since it in- 
volved it in great difficulties and dangers, seemed 
to realize the predictions of the poet, and to 
corroborate the suspicion that they had their 
source in something more serious than the ac- 
cidental inspiration of the convivial board. Ar- 
riaza’s distress on this occasion, at being thus 
mistaken for a democrat, was truly comic; and 
no less so his earnest and indignant disavowal 
of the principles advocated in his poetical im- 
provisation. 

Arriaza did not entirely confine himself to poe- 
try, but his compositions in prose, which are few 
and short, are of too little value to entitlehim toa 
place among the good prose-writers of modern 
Spain. He resided for a few months in England, 
during which time he was paid by the government 
of his own country to write against Blanco White, 
who was then engaged on his monthly periodical 
El Espaiol. He showed some humour and wit 
in this pamphlet warfare, but was by no means a 
match for his adversary. 


[To be continued on the 31st instant.} 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rome, March 31, 

Illustrissimo, colendissimo, ornatissimo Signore. 
Don't expect me, Lustrissimo, to give you any 
account of the Holy Week : were I to describe 
it as it really was, you would lay all the dulness 
to me instead of the pantomime. [I assure you 
the fireworks are much better played off by Lady 
Morgan than at St. Peter’s: squibs, and crack. 
ers, and sky-rockets, and detonators, from al] 
points, at all moments of her exhibition, make it 
a sort of literary Catherine-wheel in perpetual 
scintillation. Her Ladyship sparkles and bounces 
about at a rate we have no notion of here; her 
Popes and Cardinals perform their holy scenes 
of hypocrisy with an esprit and an unction which 
the individuals themselves are as guiltless of ag 
their couch-horses. Indeed, the people too enjoy 
their religious spectacle with an enthusiasm, a 
devotion, and a rapture, in her tales,—you will 
never see them manifest anywhere else 5 so by all 
means go to her ladyship’s illuminations. What. 
ever it may once have been, the Vatican is now, 
notwithstanding its huge hillock of lamps, as 
dismal as a hulk showing her deadlights, or 
Vauxhall of a charity evening. The Paschal 
fireworks at Florence are much more ingenious 
and animated ; for there vou have in the middle 
of the aisle not only illuminations but rope. 
dancing, a dove being let down slantwise, from 
the dome to the floor, by means of an invisible 
leading string, like our angels at the playhouse. 
You must know his Sanctity has shown himself no. 
thing less than a gay deceiver among our country. 
women,—vwe are quite in a pout—quite frumped 
with him;—he a faithless creature. No 
lamp-lighted for our fair infidels to 
adore—no rout at St. Peter’s—no more last 
Gays of the Carnival, as he promised—nothing 
but the “ugly old cupola bedizened with sconces, 
that every one in the world has seen till they 
are sick of it.’ The truth is, I believe, poor 
Infallibility was in a political perspiration, dread. 
ing the Carbonari would have taken this occa. 
sion to augment the bonfire ; and so he forbad 
the intended display. We had the Girandola, 
however, on Adrian’s Mole, which certainly out- 
did the sacred Vauxhall at St. Peter's, “Twas a 
mock Vesuvius, in compliment to their Neapo- 
litan Majesties, who were present, and probably 
thought it a more magnificent eruption than the 
real. To me it seemed little else than big 
boys’ play, whirling about burnt sticks, and let. 
ting off powder-devils.—Rather a thin represen. 
tation urbis et orbis on Holy Thursday, to receive 
the blessing—in great part soldiers, policemen, 
and Cardinals’ servants. The ceremony of 
“ washing the feet” was indeed a ceremony, his 
Meekness condescending to pour water out of a 
golden ewer on the feet of twelve priests, who 
had all the appearance of having been well 
seraped and scalded for the occasion ; yet in the 
church around him were no few gentry, I can 
tell you, to wash whose feet would have been a 


real penance—one would have thought not a 
} 


drop of water had visited their bodies since th 
time of their baptism. Well, he then waited upon 
the twelveat dinner, this act of humility consist- 
ing in the “Servant of Servants” with all due low- 
liness handing certain devourables to the twelve 
Apostles (mark how close the primitive type is 
copied!) on a service of plate and cut glass. 
There’s a picture of apostolical simplicity for 
you! what a paschal entertainment! The fare 
comprised a soup, fish, a lamb salad, as well 
as I could see, and wine-water. This indeed 
could not be called luxurious—I suspect it was 
real abstinence to the fraternity. Do not call me 
bigot for sneering at such things; hypocritical 
mummery is as disgustful to me in one religion 
as another: I can only prevent myself feeling 
hatred towards the mummers by charitably 
viewing them as ridiculous. The ‘ Miserere* and 
old music by Palestrina, (known but little of 
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across the Alps.) by Allegri, and others, are the | let him only allow himself to be hummed addle 


sum of all that is truly sacred, and sublime, and 
appropriate to so solemn an occasion, throughout 
the whole performance. That these still have 


and flitter-flattered by those blue-bottles and 


| butterflies, he will become as faithful as a bullet- 


part in it,we owe to the Council of Trent (I be- | 


lieve the only good thing we do owe that fools- 
cap assembly); for where the decree does not 
oblige this noble church music to be introduced, 
we are sure to have Rossini or some of the ca- 
narv-bird school instead. Next to fiddles in an 
organ-loft, I do hold in utter abomination this 
whiffing, capering, claptrap music in a choir. 
What can be more out of harmony with the 
place and the presence ? what more reminiscent 
of the opera house, more unbecoming the house 
of God ? To my mind no sounds more impious 
ever came out of Pandemonium—worse than 
burning artificial flowers by way of frankincense 
on an altar—insult, not adoration.—N.B. The 


Pope and his guards the only male people that | 
wear their hats in church,—those Swiss beef: | 


eaters, by the bye, almost as brutal as English, 


only softened if you can address them in what | 


somebody calls the language of horses—Ger- 
man. 


Wonderfully our national taste in the fine 


arts seems to be exalted by such crowds of us tra- | 


yelling for improvement into Italy. Contem- 
plating, the other day, at the Rospigliosi palace, 
Guido’s famous * Aurora’ in fresco, a large, 
breast-buttoned English gentleman, with as much 
blubber about his cheeks as a whale, and his dry 
ruddy face so whitened by pomatum as to look 
like powdered beef, observed to his friend, in the 
haw-haw tone of country justiceship—* Grand 
defect, sir! grand defect of the picture—cattle 
without traces! Not nature, sir! cattle never 
draw without traces! grand defect !"—This is 
but an instance, you will say: pardon me—it is 
aspecimen. I have little reason, from my ex- 
perience, to think the genus of English travel- 
lers very different from the individual above 
mentioned, with respect to the arts. Not that I 
esteem lowly of our English taste ; though a little 
too much given to the sensual in colouring, 
it is pure enough as to sentiment. That self- 
same childish satisfaction with the natural, erro- 
neously imagined the summit of art, while it is 
only the foundation, serves as a good safeguard 
from the false ideal, pseudo Greek, or frigid 
French sublime, in painting and sculpture. We 
have only to refine and elevate our taste, so that 
it shall no longer set up the hugger-mugger 
homeliness of a Dutch cabinet-picture (though 
admirable in its way) as perfection, or a Mor- 
land pigstye as the ne plus ultra of painting, be- 
cause it is “so natural’—no longer degrade ar- 
tists into mere apes of nature, mere living sidhou- 
ettes, to take off her features in little. See how 
Caravaggio debased the art by his vulgar ambi- 
tion to please by being a naturalista. If we only 
want to see nature, why view her at second-hand 
in a piece of canvas or marble? why not look at 
herself? Portraiture is the lowest department of 
the arts, and this exaction of the natural would 
be reducing them in every department to por- 
traiture. Now, every portraiture itself must not 
have for its sole scope the natural, else it is only 
fit for handing down prize-pigs and aldermen, 
farmers’ ladies and blood mares, to posterity. 
The natural is indispensable to every good work 
of art, though it may be a chimera; but if no- 
thng more than exact imitation were requisite, 
a lake ora looking-glass were a more highly 
gifted artist than Raphael or Claude—aye, or 
Phidias himself. 
occasion than the present of expatiating upon 
the natural and the ideal, which, of a truth, if 
tightly understood, are the same thing, but very 
different things if the former be taken in its vul- 
gar acceptation——Macdonald has obtained so 
much praise (or, which is equivalent nearly in a 
Scotchman’s opinion—commands,) for his busts, 
that “twill go near making him a aaturalista: 


However, I may have a better | 
| others since, we are, I fear, over the eyes in the 


mould, and as famous. Epitaph fora great por- 


trait-maker’s tomb, to be inscribed within a | 
| amateurs lovely. 


wreath or a glory—Correct to a Pimple. Mac- 
donald’s heads are rigorous likenesses: those of 
Lord and Lady Strathaven, Lord Dalhousie, 
Hon. Mr. Westenra, Col. Blair, &c., look like 
casts in marble from the faces themselves. Miss 
Trotter's head is ideal by nature, and thus acci- 
dentally the best, having all the individualism 


Jos. calls it. Gibson’s head is, on the other 
hand, somewhat idealized by the artist, and un- 
luckily the worst. How hard to combine these 
two, individualism and idealism, without spoil- 
ing one by the other! how hard to hit the 
due medium between the grovelling realities 
of bald imitation and the frigid generalities of 
abstraction! This is the “mean proportional,” 
long the object of theoretic research in the fine 
arts, and never yet found but by particular trials, 
as the geometers say, tentatively. Our artist’s 
ideal groups, the ‘ Girl and Carrier-pigeon, done 
for I don’t know who, and the * Father defend- 
ing his Daughter, do not seem to possess any 
particular merit, though a good deal of such as is 
current. You know my opinionsabout the hybrid 
style of sculpture we moderns have begot on the 
Greek marbles,—between the irresolution of the 


} one parent and the decorum of the other, a half- 


mettled offspring is the result.—Wolif’s * Thetis 
vith the Armour of Achilles,’ exhibits a good deal 


| of talent, I fear two thousand years too lute. 





Had he lived in the Ceramicus about so long 
ago, his works might have enjoyed their immor- 
tality before this, and perhaps not seen it out 
yet. Being, however, a native of Gothland, in 
the nineteenth century, he could scarce expect 
them to be much more Attic than modern 
Athens. Thus it is with Thetis—a vision of de- 
parted beauty, caught as it glided faint and for 


| an instant through the shadowy abysm of bygone 


time, before the eye of the dreaming artist. 
There’s a second-sight just as flattering and just 
as fallacious into the past as into the future. 
But moralizing apart, the * Nymph of Diana’ is 
likewise very, very pretty; no other objection 
to her than to Thetis, viz. that she is not whole 
caste, neither Old World, nor New World, but 
both together ; and I could never (excuse the pre- 
judice) give my heart to a mestiza—One Mr. 
Holt, who has taken, I believe, about half Lom- 
bardy from the landlord of the Black Eagle, 
proposes stocking his farm with statues. Wolff 
furnished a * Warrior,’ and a * Hunter;’ both 
good as need he, but they too classing under the 
mestiza style of sculpture. I did not take a cast 
of them in my brain, and therefore can send you 
no impression.—Tenerami’s monument to Lady 
Northampton must have some peculiar merit, 
or the Marquess, who is a person of yirtii, would 
hardly be satisfied: whatever it be, it is 


| something so recondite as to elude my penetra- 





tion.—Thorwaldsen’s pupil, Bien-aimé, has mo- 
delled a Diana; somewhat better than the usual 
run of Dianas surprised by Acteons, a title in 
which one would often suspect transposition of 
terms, the Acteons being much more likely to be 
surprised by such Dianas. 


A certain M. Gegenhauer, has found out the 
secret of encaustic painting: it has been already, 
you know, found out a dozen times, and the in- 
vention itself found out as often. Notwithstand- 
ing all that was done by Requeno in 1780, and 


pit of darkness about it still. Melancholy 
enough! We now see that oils are but a poor and 
perishable substitute for wax: our finest histori- 
cal works can only be preserved by committing 
them to mosaic, a bad copy in the first place, 
and a coarse one in the second. But, indeed, 
M. Gegenhauer’s method can scarce be appre- 


| Marsh,’ is nearly done. 
requisite, and much of the central form, as Sir | 


ciated: he paints in that odious French style, 
laying on his colours quite s/ick, as a *pothecary 
spreads diaculum with a spatula, so that they are 
almost as repulsive. Even his oil works are in 
the manner which artists called licked, and most 
Encaustic painting of no mo- 
dern kind has, perhaps, been sufficiently prac- 
tised, at least out of the diaculum school, to let 
us know what its full merits may be, and what 
pitch of excellence it might attain by cultivation, 
Devoutly to be wished !—Williams’s * Pontine 
Of course, the English 
will take it into their head, that a scene from 
the Pontine Marshes is like one from a province 
of horse-ponds. No such thing! Scarce a more 
Elysian scene in all Italy, as you know, than the 
neighbourhood of Tartarus: I suppose Nature took 
the idea of approximating them so from Virgil’s 
Sixth Book, where hell and paradise have not a 
hair’s-breadth gulph between them ; unless, per- 
haps, Virgil for once in his life was a plagiarist. 
Williams’s Marsh is a very clever thing; with- 
out much poetry about it, well composed, drawn, 
and coloured in the golden blue key, now so 
dexterously used by the artist, that its magic 
seems mechanical. We have left off the childish 
practice of painting on a gold ground, but many 
use the next substitute, painting on an imitation 
of it. I don’t know whether Mr. W. would take 
it asa compliment, if one were to say, that his 
pictures have the lightness and skyey effect of 
water-colours.—Dessoulavy, is somewhat of a 
Williams—colours in the same sunbright key, 
and composes in a yet less hazardous style of 
imagination ; one tongue of land dovetails with 
two others across the canvas, secundum art., &e. 
Williams and he, pupils of what we might eall 
the école normale in painting—very different 
from our Martin, who is such a strange compound 
of mechanics and imagination; one of his works, 
like Jacob’s ladder, a perspective of straight 
lines, but with a vision of glory upon them.—Pi- 
nelli makes such a clatter here! Why yes, a 
pewterer with his eternal ding ding, tin tin, is 
sure to be heard of. For my part, I hate the 
one almost as much as the other—coarse vigour 
of elbow and monotony characteristics of both ; 
the former artizan is just as much in his element 
painting classical subjects, as the latter playing 
musical-glasses with his hammer. 

I agree with you: a good History of Painters 
much wanted : we have nothing between the pedes- 
trian style of Pilkington, and the sesquipedalian 
of Fuseli. As for Lanzi, he confines himself to 
the Italian schools, and has besides in his criti- 
cisms somewhat the taste of an entomologist ; 
he extatizes over a mite, and takes snuff at the 
view of a megatherion; puckers up his eyes, 
sucks his lips, giggles before a Pompeo Battoni, 
buttons his breast, and away with a hem, kum, 
from Michael Angelo. Your hint to me on this 
subject is, con rispetto, mighty absurd: T am al- 
together unequal to such a task. You know 
nothing of its difficulty : I just know so much of 
it, as to know it insurmountable—a Himalaya 
to me, blind mole at the bottom! Wherefore 
doesn’t some well-read, well-seen man of judg- 
ment and genius, a painter by all means, but by 
no means too much of an artist, easy enough to 
be lazy for any work but one of amusement, 
which he might intermit at pleasure—wherefore 
does not such a man undertake a Dictionary of 
the Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, from earliest to latest times? Perhaps 
it has been done, and I am (all unconscious !) 
one of the innocents? Miracles have been 
enacted in your ultramontane world since I left 
it, and this may be among them. For we are as 
much buried here behind the Alps, as if we were 
under them. Scandal is almost the only thing 
light enough to soar above that barrier, except 
the gentry that come to spread it amongst us. 
Several whispers, as loud as those of a cannon, 
are making the tour here along with your 
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travellers. Oh! you pattern people, you people 
of England! who thanks you for being so moral, 
so correct, when you have so many censors ? 
Well! the marriage between T— and fat Lady 

is fixed; poor T—, about to be smothered 
between two featherbeds! But I am not going 
to edit a Tittle-Tattler. 

OUR WEEKLY page hog LITERATURE 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex gave 
his third Conversazione at Kensington Palace on 
Saturday last: upwards of 400 noblemen and 
gentlemen were present. Drummond's light, 
and a light from the voltaic battery, were ex- 
hibited in the long gallery with great effect; but 
what seemed particularly to attract attention, 
was the products obtained by Mr. Lowe, of the 
Brick Lane gas works, from the refuse lime- 
water, viz., prussian blue and prussiate of potash. 
Mr. Lowe also exhibited beautiful specimens of 
iron pyrites found in the gas retorts. His Royal 
Highness was in excellent spirits. 

The Societies are just now holding their an- 
niversaries. The members of the Roval Asiatic 
Society dined together on Saturday last ;+ and 
on the same day the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
had their annual meeting, when the collection, 
we are happy to hear, exceeded all former pre- 
cedent. We take this opportunity of announc- 
ing that the Literary Fund dinner is fixed for 
the 7th June, when the Duke of Somerset has 
kindly consented to take the chair; and we 
trust there will bea full muster of warm-hearted 
and liberal friends. 

At length the splendid collection of drawings 
made at such a ruinous expense by the late Pre- 
sident,—after being offered to the nation, and 
to some half dozen distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen, — has found purchasers in the 
Messrs. Woodburns’, the printsellers, at the re- 
duced price of fifteen thousand pounds. Now 
comes the interesting question—will these un- 
rivalled drawings be sold to some foreign state 
more sensible of their value than England, or 
broken up into lots, and scattered piecemeal 
over the world ? 

The Annual Exhibition of the Old Masters at 
the British Gallery has been this week opened 
to the public, and is a very fine one: the selec- 
tion has been made from the galleries of His 
Majesty, the Marquis of Westminster, and Sir 
Charles Bagot. 

We are most happy to announce that Audu- 
bon, whose splendid ornithological work we 
noticed only last week, has arrived hale and 
well, after his far journeyings, in London. He 
breakfasted on Tuesday with his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington Palace. 

When Lady Morgan was last summer in the 
Netherlands, a correspondent wrote from Brus- 
sels that she was generally supposed to be col- 
lecting materials for a work on the late Revolu- 
tion. We now hear that she really has such a 
work in a forward state ; but that it has taken 
something “of the form and pressure” of the 
age ; and instead of being a tour, a pilgrimage, 
or a history, it is to be a sort of European novel, 
the ground plan only being Belgium and its 
Revolution. 

The Engravings of the new National Gallery, 
from drawings, taken, by consent of Mr. Wilkins, 
from the model, are now in such a state of for- 
wardness, that we may announce that they will 
appear in this paper on the 31st instant. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 15.—M. E. Brunell, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper was read ‘On the functions of 
some parts of the brain, and on the connexion 
between the nerves of motion and sensibility,’ 


i Report of proceedings at the General Meeting, next 
week, 





THE ATHENZAEUM. 


by Sir Charles Bell, K.H. The author began by 
referring to the difficulties that impede all in- 
quiries into the physiology of the brain. Of these 
he particularly noticed the inconsistency of the 
effects produced on it by accidents: a small 
spicula of bone may, if driven into the brain, 
produce paralysis ; and yet large portions of the 
brain may be removed without apparent injury : 
when we remove the integument of the skull, a 
disturbance of circulation ensues, by which re- 
search is impeded; though the substances of 
which the brain is composed are distinct, their 
respective functions have not been ascertained ; 
and finally, if one side of the brain be injured, 
paralysis is produced on that side of the body 
opposite to where the injury has been received. 
Sir Charles suggested that the best mode of 
inquiry into the functions of the brain and 
nervous system would he to trace the filaments 
of the nerves through the filamentary and stri- 
ated substance of the brain; and stated, that the 
result of such an examination would show that 
two columns of motal and sensitive nerves de- 
scend from each hemisphere of the brain, which 
meet and decussate in the medulla oblongata. He 
then entered into a minute account of that me- 
dulla, and of the various septa of nerves with 
which it is connected, tracing the filaments up- 
wirds into the brain, and downwards to the 
spinal marrow. Three columns of nerves ap- 
pear to descend, of which the anterior are motal, 
the posterior sensorial, and the middle can only 
be described as connected with the corpus olivare. 
There are, besides, filaments from the cerebel- 
lum. There is a great similarity in appearance 
between the motal and sensorial nerves ;—they 
both decussate in the medulla oblongata, and are 
connected by mutual interlacings. Sir Charles 
next entered into a minute examination of the 
course of the fifth nerve, too technical for ge- 
neral readers. He stated, as the general results 
of his present inquiries, that motion and sensa- 
tion are usually lost together, because motal and 
sensitive nerves have their roots in the same 
portions of the brain—that injury to the brain 
affects the side of the body opposite to the part 
injured, on account of the decussation of the 
nerves—that decussation does not seem to have 
been designed for transferring injury from one 
side of the body to the other, an effect not always 
produced, but in order to connect the parts of the 
system together—that the spinal marrow is more 
than a nerve ; it has powers peculiarly its own, 
and seems to be the place in which the centrali- 





chain of connexion between these powers and 
the brain. The use of the cerebellum, 
Charles considers not to have been yet deter- 
mined with any tolerable degree of accuracy. 

The reading of a paper, ‘On the colorific 
rays of light,’ by Paul Cooper, Esq. was com- 
menced. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 12.W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—In the morning the anniversary meeting 
of the Society was held,at whicha very favourable 
Report was made by the Council, of itsstate,funds, 
and prospects. Seven members of the Council 
also, going out by rotation, pursuant to regula. 
tion, the following members were unanimously 
elected to supply their place:—R. I. Murchi- 
son, Esq., F.R.S., to be a Vice-President, the 
Earl of Caledon, Colonel Sir Alex. Dickson, 
R.A., Colonel Colebrooke, R.A., B. Frene, Esq., 
Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N., and Captain 
Chapman, R.A. 

The first Part of the Society’s Journal for the 





Sir | 





departure, and now presented by that gentleman 
to the Society, was also exhibited. 

In the evening, part of a paper was read, en. 
titled, ‘A Geographical Memoir of Melville Is. 
land, and Port Essington, on the North Coast 
of Australia,’ communicated by Major Campbell, 
of the 57th Foot, above two years commandant at 
the former station, of which, however, we reserve 
our analysis till it is finished. Lieutenant Allen's 
sketches were again exhibited, and excited much 
interest, being full of merit and spirit. Some of 
them, indeed, which are panoramic, may be 
worth Mr. Burford’s attention. We allude espe. 
cially to one taken from Stirling, the station 
selected by Lander for his head-quarters up the 
river,and showing his temporary huts, and steam. 
boat at anchor in the foreground, with the june. 
tion of the Quorra and Tshadda beyond. An. 
other, exhibiting our settlement at Fernando 
Po, is little inferior. 

We trust that this gallant officer's labours, 
both with pen and pencil, will be duly appre. 
ciated in the proper quarters, and speedily come 
before the public. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 23.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart., and Edward I’Anson, Jun., Esq., were 
elected Fellows of this Society. 

A paper was first read, * On the Tertiary For. 
mations near Lorca, Totana, Mula, and Carta. 
gena, in the south-eastern Portion of the King. 
dom of Murcia,’ by Charles Silvertop, Esq. 

A memoir was afterwards read, ‘On the Ber. 
mudas,’ by Lieut. Nelson, of the Royal Engineers. 

May 7.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—E. Prime, Esq., Lieut. 
William Henry Breton, R.N., Capel Cure, Esq,, 
and Edmund Buxton, Esq., were elected Fel- 
lows of this Society. 

The first communication read was a paper by 
Mr. Williamson, Jun., of Scarborough, * On the 
Distribution of Organic Remains in the lias 
series of the coast of Yorkshire, between Peak 
Hill, near Robin Hood’s Bay, and the Village of 
Saltburn, near Redcar, with a view to facilitate 
the identification of the different members of the 
series by their fossil contents.’ 

A memoir wasafterwards read, * On the Loess of 
the Rhine,’ by Charles Lyell, Esq., For.Sec.G.S. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 4.—Thomas Telford, Esq., President, 


: : ; : | in the chair.—An account of the harbour and 
zation of motion and sensation occurs, and the | 


docks at Kingston-upon- Hull, was presented by 
James Walker, Esq., written by Mr. John Tem- 
pirley, C.E., Hull. Specimens of Roman road, 


| Roman brick, and Roman pavement, were pre- 


sented by Mr. G. Turnbull. A specimen of the 


| concrete used for the foundation of the High- 





current year was laid on the table, and the in- | 


terest of the meeting was further enhanced by 
the presence of Licutenant Allen, the companion 
of Lander in his late expedition, and by the exhibi- 
tion of a variety of African sketches of scenery, 
made by him during hisabsence. A portrait of Lan- 


der, painted by Mr. Brockedon shortly before his 


gate- Archway road was presented by Sir H. Par- 
nell. It was at first moulded into the form of 
bricks, but subsequently it was laid down ina 
mass, and indented with furrows to facilitate the 
drainage from the surface of the road into the 
side channels. It was observed, that this con- 


| crete had neither expanded nor contracted, and 


had become exceedingly hard, which is the great 
advantage possessed by earthy cements over 
others. 

A specimen of brickwork from the front of 
the quay wall of the East India Docks was pro- 
duced for the purpose of exemplifying the effect 
of grouting, and other mortar. In_ these, no 
sensible difference of strength existed, although 
the proportions differed from two to three of 
sand to one of Surrey lime: as an example of the 
cohesive strength of the East India Docks walls, 
it was observed, that a portion, thirty feet long, 
and fourteen feet high, being undermined, had 
fallen down in one unbroken mass, and that, 
owing to the same cause, two boys, who had been 
buried beneath it, escaped, the mass being sup- 
ported by the projections of the earth’s surface. 
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March 11.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
William Stewart, civil engineer, of Bordeaux, 
was elected a corresponding member. An ac- 
count of a second series of experiments on the 
resistance of fluids to bodies passing through 
them, was presented by James Walker, Esq. A 
criticism on Mr. M‘Neill’s Tables for ascertain- 
ing the cubic quantity of cutting and embank- 
ment in canals, railways, and turnpike roads, 
was read, in which their utility and correctness 
of principle and computation were acknowledged. 
]t was suggested, that if tables were constructed 
for ascertaining the cubic quantity in cuttings 
and embankments having a lateral, as weil as a 
longitudinal inclination, it would form a very 
desirable appendix to the work in question, and 
Mr. M‘Neill was requested to furnish a formula 
for that purpose. It was suggested, that an ad- 
vantage might be gained by taking the levels at 
equal distances, but, to this, practical objections 
exist, rendering it impossible thus to pourtray 
the real features of the country; and, conse- 
quently, in calculating from the section, a true 
result of the cubic quantities could not be ob- 
tained. 

A discussion ensued, on the utility of using a 
chain one hundred feet long, instead of the 
common one now in use of sixty-six feet. In 
support of the former, it was stated, that, in 
Scotland, the four-pole chain was scarcely used, 
and hardly known, and that the additional 
weight of the hundred-feet chain is not so con- 
siderable as to prevent it from being thrown 
into the straight line. Chains of this descrip- 
tion were used on the grand trigonometrical 
survey of India. It was objected, that, as many 
valuable documents and measurements were 
constructed to the sixty-six foot chain, any 
alteration would give rise to errors, which it 
would not be advisable to hazard, unless the 
change presented some equivalent advantages, 

Mr. Hawkins presented a piece of concrete, 
which, although only twelve days old, was ex- 
ceedingly hard and compact; it was composed of 

Dorking quick-lime pounded and sifted 1 

Thames sand. ° ° e ° 

London yellow clay, burnt and pounded 

Thames hogging ° ° . ° 


10 
mixed thoroughly dry; the clay is added when the 
compost is about 300 Fahrenheit of heat, when 
the boiling-water is added, which constitutes an 
essential element in making cement of this de- 
scription. He expressed his opinion, that metal 
rails might be imbedded in it, and used almost 
immediately. It was observed, that the clay 
forms a most essential ingredient, as it enables 
that dose of water (added at 300°) to be used, 
which is indispensably necessary. The evapo- 
ration is scarcely perceptible, which sufficiently 
indicates the absorbent quality of the composi- 
tion, It was observed, that the expense would 
be small, compared with the advantages to be 
derived from its application ;—one cubic foot of 
common brickwork, at London ptices, costs 
about ninepence, and the same quantity of 
cement costs eighteen-pence. 


March 18.—The President in the chair.—A 
drawing and paper, giving some account of the 
gteat stone constituting the pedestal of the statue 
of Peter the Great at St. Petersburgh, were pre- 
sented by the President. This stone was found 
half buried in a morass about four miles from the 
city: a road was cut for the purpose of its re- 
moval, which was accomplished by means of a 
Windlass and large friction balls. ‘The stone is of 
red granite, and when put up was forty-two feet 
long at the base, thirty-six feet at the top, 
twenty-one feet thick, and seventeen feet high, 
and weighing fifteen hundred tons. 

_ A specimen of concrete was produced, similar 
M composition to that mentioned at the previous 





meeting. This piece had been immersed in 
water for four days, without injury. 

Mr. Mitchell produced a model of his new 
mooring, which is on the principal of the screw, 
the spiral thread being extended to a broad 
flange, with little more than one revolution 
round the central shaft. It is inserted by means 
of a long shaft, adapted by joints to the proper 
depth; when a firm hold is obtained, the shaftis 
withdrawn, leaving the mooring, with a strong 
bridle chain attached. Some of these moorings 
have been placed twenty feet below the bed of 
a river: the flanges have been used from two to 
five feetin diameter, but, if necessary, may be used 
larger. ‘I'wo moorings of this description have 
been driven in the river Medway at the depths of 
thirteen and a half, and fourteen feet, to which 
ships of large burthen have been attached; and, 
notwithstanding the storms which prevailed at 
the time, the moorings remain uninjured: the 
expense of construction is much in favour of 
this new mooring; one driven in thirty feet of 
water, ten feet into the ground, cost 5G0/., while 
one of the old construction, ina similar situation, 
would have cost 2,8007. Mr. Mitchell considered 


that his invention might also be advantageously | 


applied in piling, being equally capable of resist- 
ing a force downwards as upwards. A member 
had proved the efticiency of screws similarly 
applied: having occasion to erect a scaffolding 
in the current of the Thames, near Rotherhithe, 
he made use of cast-iron screws, four feet long, 
to which were attached cast-iron bases, for the 
poles to rest on: so firmly were the screws im- 
bedded, that an immense force was requisite to 
extract them. 

Part ofa paper, ‘ On the Resistance of Fluids,’ 
by Mr. Walker, was read by the Secretary. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


>hrenological Society .......... Eight, p.m. 
Medical Society ........... 
) Harveian Society ...... .. Eight, p.m. 
Philological Society( Lond. Univ.)§ p.7, P.M. 
Linnean Society...........s.+++ Right, P.M. 
Tugs. { Horticultural Society............OQne, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ... Eight, p.m. 


Mon. 


Geological Society ..............3p. 8, PoM. 
Society Of Arts.....+.seeeeeeeesed Pe 7, PMs 
T Royal Society ........... 3 p.8, P.M. 

a { Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m. 
Royal Institution................4 p. 8, PeM. 
Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.ot. 


Web. 


Frt. 
Sat. 


Bercrave Literary ano Scientiric Insti- 
tuTion.—The opening lecture of this Institution 
was, on Tuesday, the 15th inst., delivered to a 
crowded and highly respectable audience, by 
Professor Grant,* On the Nature, Growth, and 
History of Corals.” P. Hesketh Fleetwood, 
Esq., M.P., presided on the occasion, and, in in- 
troducing the lecturer, took occasion to deliver a 
very appropriate address on the present auspici- 
ous prospects of the Institution, and the exten- 
sive and important advantages which it was 
calculated to secure. Professor Grant then pro- 
ceeded to deliver a most able and highly inter- 
esting lecture, which he illustrated by a variety 
of beautiful specimens and diagrams, and in 
which he gave some of the results of his own la- 
borious researches and ingenious experiments. 





mations, and being by its nature unfit to produce 
clover or wheat, can always be rendered produc- 
tive by the burning of its limestone or other 


| combustibles. Hence, the necessity of establish- 


ing different systems of agriculture for inter- 
mediate, secondary and tertiary formations. 

M. Adolphe Brongniart made his report on 
the botanical researches of M. d’Orbigny. Al- 
though less a botanist than a zoologist, still 
the voyager has brought home 2000 specimens 
of plants, of which, from 300 to 400 may be 
considered new. These, culled chiefly upon the 
Cordillera of the Andes, are of great importance, 
as they supply those links of the vegetable chain, 
hitherto wanting to connect the vegetation of 
Chili with that of Peru proper and Colombia. 


| One of the objects, to which the naturalist 
| principally directed his attention, was the palm 


| 
| 





At the close of the lecture, it was announced | 


by the President, that on Tuesday next Dr. 
Lindley would deliver a lecture on the * Order and 
design manifested in the Vegetable Kingdom.’ 


Parts Acapemy or Scirncrs.—April 13. 
M. Triger addressed the Academy respecting the 
great improvement in the agriculture of the de- 


partments of the Sarthe and Mayenne, since the | 


use of lime as manure ; and proposes geological 
survey as far more useful to the country, than 
premiums on improved implements. ‘Thus, 
the transition or intermediate earths, being with- 
out the gypsum or manure of more recent for- 


tree, a species so little known in Europe, so un- 
known indeed, that the drawings of the old natu- 
ralists, Rumphius, Rheede, &c. contained the 
whole available information. The work of Mar- 
tius on the palm trees of Brazil, is of very recent 
date. M. d’Orbigny has filled up this void 
also, by bringing home drawings of 48 species of 
palm, with all the varieties and peculiarities of 
fruit, leaf and flower. 

Within we last eighteen years, the French 
Museum of Natural History has sent out eight 
scientific missionaries. Of these, five perished 
abroad, two died at home of maladies brought on 
by their fatigues and hardships. M. d°Orbigny 
has alone succeeded and survived. 


April 28.—M. Valenciennes wrote, that he 
had discovered white filaments of fibrine in the 
veins of lampreys. 

M. A. Brongniart read a memoir on the eleva- 
tion of temperature in plants at the time of fe- 
cundation, especially in the species called aro?- 
dées, which he found eleven degrees hotter than 
the cireumambient air. 

M. De Blainville made in his own name, 
and in that of M. Isidore St. Hilaire, a report on 
the zoological part of the voyage of M. d°Or- 
bigny. 

We have mentioned before the return of 
this gentleman, and the general result of his 
researches in South America. He was sent 
thither by the French Museum of Natural 
History, at the same time that M. Victor Jac- 
quemont was sent to our East Indian empire. 
M. d’Orbigny, though exposed to more dangers 
and privation than his compatriot, in traversing 
regions far less civilized than those of Hindostan, 
has nevertheless had better fortune than poor 
Jacquemont, in returning safe and sound, “ with 
seventeen chests of treasure” for the Museum. 
The object in sending out the two travellers, 
was, that they might explore the interior of these 
far distant continents; all the products of the 
coasts being easily studied, or procured by scien- 
tific men embarked on board vessels of war; 
those of the interior remaining comparatively 
unknown. At the same time, the funds allowed 
the travellers, being insufficient to enable them 
to have a European follower, the difficulties of 
travel, of finding provision, and of transporting 
scientific specimens through long and desert dis- 
tances, are represented as indescribably great. 
But forthe generous aid that M. d’Orbigny re- 
ceived from the Government and President of 
Bolivia, as Jacquemont received similar kindness 
from the English government in India, the 
voyage of the former would have been without 
result. 

The present report relates merely to the zoo- 
logical discoveries made, and objects collected by 
M. d‘Orbigny. His discoveries, as far as con- 
cerns the mollusca, are fully drawn up and ready 
for publication. The rest are in order, numbered, 
with drawings, and every explanation calcu- 
lated to enable the reporter to form a judgment. 
First, as to man. M. d’Orbigny studied the 
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Quichnas, a dwarf race, as well as the Patago- 
nians; and his conclusions are, that the human 
race follows the rule of plants, that is, decreases 
in height, in proportion as its place of habitation 
becomes elevated.—M. @’Orbigny has brought 
home two skulls of ancient Peruvians, of which 
the forehead is flattened like those of the 
Caribs. 

Our knowledge of the mammiferous class 
has received important additions from the 
observations of M. @’Orbigny. He has found 
new specimens of all its orders, except of the 
pachydermata. We are made acquainted with 
divers new kinds of monkeys, one resembling the 
saimiri, but dittering from it by its long tail, its 
black head, and canary-coloured arms. A series 
of howling mouleys (singes hurlenrs), are in the 
collection, as well as a new kind of donroucouli, 
observed by Humboldt. There are also many 
new facts relative to the natural history of mon- 


keys; the limit of their haunts, for example. | 
M. d’Orbigny never met any beyond the twenty. | 


seventh degree of south latitude; they are also 
much more abundant in the plains than in the 
mountains. Amongst the mammiferous anima!s 
brought home entire by M. d’Orbigny, are a red 
wolf, mentioned by Humboldt, that lives chiefly 


on partridges, a new kind of fox, dreaded by the | 


Patagonians, and one of that small kind of bears 
called by Cuvier ursus ornatus. 

In the order of carnivorous animals, M. d’Or- 
bigny has examined bats,and especially vampires; 
and he confirms the account of their sucking the 
blood of animals, and even of man. Having 
often seen the mouffettes, a kind of pole-cat, he 
has been also able to rectify exaggerations in the 
number of species, and to discover a very distinct 
one peculiar to South America, which exhules 
so powerful an odour, that it can be smelt two 
leagues off at sea. 

Of the family of phoce, the traveller has 
brought a fine skeleton of an otary, or seal with 
ears. 

The edentata, and especially the tatous, have 
been the subject of M. d’Orbigny’s researches. 
He has brought many specimens, and has ascer- 
tained, that while some live on vegetables, others 
are so decidedly carnivorous, as to scrape up 
hodies that have been buried, in order to feed on 
them. He has discovered also new kinds of 
cetacea, especially one of the species of delphi- 
noringues, which he discovered 800 leagues from 
sea, in the Parana. 


It is in the order of rodentia, gnawers, that the | 


most discoveries have heen made. Thus, say the 
reporters, besides several squirrel kinds of the 
Cordilleras, we remark a new kind of ctenomys, 
a collection of viscaches and chincillas, numbers 
of rats,a rabbit that does not burrow,a new kind 
of agouti, three or four kinds of cobaye, a gui- 
nea-pig inhabiting the highest parts of Patago- 
nia, and divers other kinds from Chili. On the 
other hand, M. d°Orbigny reduces the two spe- 
cies of the coendou hitherto received, to one. 
Of ungulata, (animals with hoofs), he found but 


one species of tapir, and the four known species of | t +: 
| too long, and his crocodiles more than commonly 


American camel. Of the deer kind, he recog. 
nized five species, one altogether new. 

M. Isidore Geoffroy calculates that M. d’Or- 
bigny has discovered 46 new species of mam- 
malia, which, estimating the entire number of 
species at 1200, makes an addition of 4 per cent. 
The addition to the list of birds is infinitely 
more numerous—too numerous to give an ac- 
count of. 
500. species of sparrow. He has observed a 
great number of avas. Of reptiles the harvest 
is not so great, being limited to 119 new speci- 
mens. 
tew—of fishes immense numbers. 


The report concluded with proposing to M. | 


@Orbigny the highest approbation that the 
Academy can bestow. 








FINE ARTS 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


{Second Notice.] 


When Barces was elected an Academician, | 
len Briges was elected aa Academician, | sents the devout festival to the glory of the Vir. 


one of his friends justified his nomination by say- 
ing he brought Science to the aid of Art: some- 
thing of this may be seen in his * Puck and Her- 
mia.” Honest Robin is descending through the 
air, accompanied by a kind of wizard light: the 
scene is well-conceived, and fills the imagi- 
nation. Nor is his * Friar Lawrence,’ from 
*Romeo and Julict,) a weak performance: on 
the whole, this artist is rising in his profession, 
and if he would infuse a little more force of ex- 
pression into his portraits, his success would be 
certain: he seems timid. 

We are of those—and they are not few—who 
think highly of Cottins : he has a touch of poe- 
try and sensibility in his nature, but he is wilful 
enough sometimes to be sparing of these precious 
things. He has this season heen more than com- 
monly frugal of his pictures: he sends but two ; 
they are, however, excellent after their kind. 
* Cottage Hospitality’ cannot fail to touch many 
hearts; a homeless wanderer has approached the 
open door of a cot—he is exhausted, and worn 
with years ; nor is he without a sense of shame, 
for modesty may be found among mendicants : 
he sits down on a fallen tree—image of his own 
fortunes—and with averted looks awaits the slow 
approach of two or three shy and timid children, 
who are anxious to do good, and yet are fearful 
to offend. The sentiment of the picture is ad- 
mirable: the landscape, too, is clever, but the 
distance seems indifferently managed. ‘The 
Morning Lesson,’ too, is much to our liking: 
Collins never fails to give us nature: he is no 
borrower from other men’s performances. 

Cooper we can always discover without the 
help of a catalogue: his battle scenes and his- 
torical snatches are very vivid things; he can 
manage the current of a heady fight 

When charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
better than any living brother of the easel. He is 
equally good at man or horse separately: when he 
puts them together they seem of a piece, and both 
inspired by one feeling. He exhibits seven pic- 
tures: nor does he occupy much space, for his 
works are of small dimensions. His * Hawking 
Party’ has much spirit ; his * Ayrshire Cows’ are, 
no doubt, excellent milkers ; the painter knows 
that no one ever places a large pail beneath a 
fat cow. * Greeks, with Arab Horses’ is a happy 
little scene: the ‘ Shooting Party, too, has much 
merit. We could have forgiven him had he not 
painted *Shakspeare, by Smolensko ;’? some one 
has profanely named a horse Shakspeare, and 
caused him to be painted. 

We had our thoughts on Dantett when we 
spoke of Turner and Calleott; but, as all his 
works wear an eastern hue, and are, moreover, 
original in conception and handling, they will 
stand well by themselves. No one paints a pure 
air, or an eastern sky, with more force and hap- 
piness: his serpents are sometimes, we suspect, 


| ferocious; but he compensates for these errors 


| to be equally accurate and elegant: 


There is in M.d’Orbigny’s collection | 


Of amphibious animals he has discovered | 


in his vivid landseapes and happy groups. His 
*Caleutta,’ we overheard an Indian officer aver, 
a ‘Scene in 
the Island of Ceylon’ is more to our liking. * The 
Mosque at Muttra, in the Province of Agra,’ ex- 
hibits a magnificence worthy of Aurungzebe: 
*The Mosque at Lucknow’ makes a still more 
beautiful picture. The Exhibition could ill spare 
the compositions of this artist : they give varicty, 
and have something of the air of a wealthy Mus- 
su'’man walking with a graceful step in his flow- 
ing costume among the unpoctic-looking popu- 
lation of London. 

There are artists who carry little to Rome, and 
bring less back: we know not what Uwins took 
there, but what he has brought back, * The Festa 
of Pie di Grotta,’ sufficiently shows, It is a work 





SSE 


of uncommon sweetness and beauty: the mus. 


| cles labour less than the mind, nor isthe colour. 


ing inferior to the conception , everywhere there 
is gentleness and harmony. The picture repre. 


gin, whose interposition in primitive times saved 
Naples from destruction, Some are moving de. 
voutly, hearing fruit in their hands ; others have 
taken asa trophy the cane of the marshes, with 
its long broad leaves; and all are impressed 
with a certain awe—the fruit of studying the best 
pictures of the best masters. 

We would advise M‘Crisr to go to Rome, 
were it but to tame a little that wild spirit of his, 
which overleaps all limits of decorum or pro. 
priety, and revels in the strange and the extra. 
vagant. ‘The Installation of Captain Rock’ has 
as much original character in it as would enliven 
a dozen pictures, and more extravagance than 
would spoil a score. We lament this the more, 
because we know that many will perceive but the 
latter, nor heed the fine genius with which it js 
linked. It is true that, in depicting an Trish 
scene, a little wildness is necessary, for that 
facetious and singular people can do nothing— 
nay, not even woo a lass, or drink a glass of 
liquor—like the staid and philosophic English, 
So much the better for the painter or the no. 
velist—but, then, even singularity has its limits: 
in * The Installation’ all seem mad or tipsy ; ac. 
tion isstretched to the painful ; the men appear 
moved by a whirlwind of passion ; the women 
are equally so; even the halt and the blind are 

Louping and flinging on a crummock, 
and reeling and rolling like beans and barley boil. 
ing ina pot; there is no repose. But we have done 
withourcensure. The picture, with all its faults, is 
thickly strewn with beauties: expression is its 
atoning excellence. 

Rippincitie, whose inimitable * Post-Office’ 
we remember with delight, claims our attention 
again in the * Poissardes of Calais.” Here are 
three crones in close and confidential gossip : it 
is evident that some one’s character is suffering, 
There is an air of provoking intelligence rans 
through all, and the spectator is so much inter- 
ested that he lingers with the hope of hearing 
some of their secrets. Akin to this picture is 
*The Milkmaid’s Gossip,” by Kennevy. Two 
girls have set down their pails to have the benefit 
of a young man’s conversation, which they ap- 
pear to relish greatly: a little apart a boy sits 
nodding on the ground, with his dog slumbering 
beside him. One of the girls seems too literally 
copied from life; the other is much better, but 
the charm of the composition resides in the slum- 
bering boy and dog, and in the rich and natural 
tone of colour. This is the first—or rather, the 
second appearance of this young artist—we must 
keep our eye on him. 

There are many little domestic pictures and 
scenes from still life, which merit notice, but we 
must proceed to the portraits, some of which are 
excellent. Of the portraits by the President, it 
may be said, that they are equal to any of his 
early or his latter works. One or two of his al- 
most boyish pictures are truly admirable: the 
Countess of Errol, with her close riding habit, her 
black hat and drooping feather, and her lovely 
face, will never pass from our recollection. But 
Sir Martin took to poetry and criticism, and 
his portraits, for a time at least, suffered ; on his 
elevation to the President’s chair, the character 
of his works rose also; they gained in breadth 
and expression; nor did his colouring decline 
much from the vivid hues of the productions of 
his youth. His portrait of His Majesty, 1s of 
great merit ; he has striven, and successfully too, 
to bring it nearer than in nature to the principles 
of art, and though much embarrassed with the 
tovman extravagance of a court costume, he has 
sobered down a good deal—and more than some 
will thank him for—the tags and tassels, the 


loops and the lappets of a dress gaudy rather 
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than magnificent. He has other portraits, some 
petter, some worse ; viz. Sir Henry Halford, the 
Marquis of Exeter, J. P. Boileau, Esq., and 
William Henry Pattison, Esq. Perhaps we ought 
to have said something before about his‘ Ariadne.” 
The subject has been exhausted by earlier artists, 
and attention is not easily awakened by sorrows 
for which we have already wept. 

Parties has both poetic sensibility and taste: 
he is agood judge of the decorum of his art: he 
never committed a single absurdity, and he is so 
kind to human nature, as to desire to exalt rather 
than depress it. He secks to work in the spirit 
of his subject ; he desires to make a poet look 
like a poet ; there is an elevated air about all his 
heads, which shows the feeling with which he 
uses the pencil. He has eight portraits in the 
present exhibition : several of them he has never 
surpassed, except, perhaps, in his matchless like- 
nessof William Blake: and one of them we look 
upon as a masterpiece, viz. the Portrait of Mrs. 
Somerville. All who havescenthat extraordinary 
woman, will admit at once that the painter has 
been most successful, in stamping her genius and 
character on her face; yet, they will feel at the 
same time, that her thin earnest countenance 
rendered his labours difficult. This is one of the 
triumphs of art. When we say that his male 
portraits are at once elegant and manly, we may 
bid the subject farewell, for they are both: we 
allude chiefly to those of Frederick Pollock, the 
Earl of Munster, Sir Peter Laurie, and Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. 

We intimated in our introductory notice, that 
Pickerscitt had one portrait, at least equal to 
his former etforts—we ought to have said two. 
His Justice Bosanquet, and his Francis Const, 
are both admirable ; full of character, easy in at- 
titude, and rich in colour ; nor is his head of Mr. 
Murray the bookseller much inferior. We wish 
wecould say as much of his portrait of Words- 
worth. The great poet of the lakes, though his eyes 
are a little heavy, has a noble countenance, and 
when kindled up in conversation, it shows more of 
inspiration that what is common in the faces of 
bards. It is not enough for an artist to draw a 
cold map of the human countenance, and be- 
cause he has placed the nose right, and the eyes 
not wrong, and opened a mouth where a mouth 
should be, to think he has done enough, and 
wipe his brushes and desist. No, the genius of 
art must do more; we demand for Wordsworth, 
not a look equal to the management of the stamp 
revenue for Westmorland alone, but something 
of that dignity of intellect, which dictated his 
truly noble poems: we want a little inspiration: 
we desire such expression as will induce the 
spectator to say, “that is the look of a poet.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

We have no novelty on which to report. 
‘Otello.’ * La Gazza Ladra,’ and * Anna Bolena’ 
—(the last we were glad to perceive announced 
for the last time)—having been repeated alter- 
nately, and always with good suecess. A new 
ballet, in one act, bearing the attractive title of 
‘Armide’—_the composition of one of the Mdlles. 
Elsler—was produced on Saturday. The story 
18 Not very interesting, and not very intelligible 
—(we cannot comprehend why Fanny Elsler, 
after having danced so exquisitely in her own 
peculiar style, and looked so arch and lively, 
should be carried off by the two paltry-looking 
fiends who appear at last)—but there is much 
pretty grouping of the corps de ballet, some cu- 
rious and graceful evolutions with blue giuze 
Scarfs, and long chains of roses, and Peirot sur- 
passing himself in elasticity and lightness. The 
Scenery and music have been gathered from 
other ballets——Duvernay bade us farewell on 
Thursday the 6th; and Taglioni is to return 





about the end of the month. . We have heard 
some rumours of a new ballet to be produced, 
on the subject of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame 


de Paris,’ in which she is to perform the part of 


Esmeralda, which is to be something very superb. 


Spagnoletti, occasioned by his sudden illness. 
Societa Arnmonica—Fifth Concert.—lt is our 
pleasant duty to have to compliment the direc- 
tors of this Society on the selection of the music 
for this evening’s performance, which (as fur as 
concerns the vocal part,) was, without doubt, the 
best they have given this season. Beethoven’s 


symphony in F was indeed a failure: it requires | 


a perfectly well-trained band. Mr. Willman’s 
fantasia was beautifully played. Mr. Bochsa’sharp 
performance—a series of astonishing brilliancies 


and cadenzas, amazing for their length and flo- | 


ridity. We wish players would remember that 
they are not expected (by persons of good taste) 
to exhibit all their powers in one single piece: 
it would be as wise to require of an author to 
display the entire extent of his talents and studies 
in one single chapter of his works. But enough 
of fault-finding, which we ought, perhaps, to 


leave entirely alone, in consideration of the | 


pleasure given us by the trio from * Azor and 
Zemnira,’ sung by Madame Stockhausen, Miss 
Clara Novello, and Miss Birch; by the grand 
finale to the first act of * Don G 


cuted by the above-mentioned ladies; and 


Messrs. Bennett, Phillips, Giubilei, and A. No- | 
vello; and by the duet from * Der Berggeist,’ | 


sung by Miss Clara Novello and Mr. Phillips. 
Another composition of Spohr’s, * Tu m‘abban- 
doni,’ was a little too much for the young lady: 


she is so promising asinger, that we regret when | 


she undertakes what is yet beyond her powers. 


Madame Stockhausen’s song trom * Robert le | 


Diable’ was new, but too ultra-French for our 
taste; and Phillips and Giubilei sung * D’ un 


bell’ uso di Turchia’ in a very spirited style. | 


On the whole, the Concert was a good one. We 
have a few friendly words in store for the Di- 
rectors at the close of the season. 





MISCELLANEA 

New Comet.—Professor Schumacher, Astro- 
nomer Royal of Denmark, announces in his 
‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,’ of the 7th inst., 
the discovery of a new comet on the 8th ult., by 
Professor Gambart, of the Marseilles Observa- 
tory. Although it disappeared on the 13th, and 
from the state of the weather, and the temporary 
imperfection of his micrometer, his observations 
were interrupted and imperfect, Professor Gam- 
bart assigns its place, on the 10th at 16h. 52m. 
45s. of sidereal time, to be 20h. 9m. 7s. of right 


oor 


ascension, and 22° 33 


stellation Sagittarius, very ner the nebula 2064 
of Sir John Herschel. The comet was of a pale 


light colour, of a very round form, and with a 


diameter of about four or five minutes. 

The Sciagraphicon.—We noticed, some time 
since, this ingenious application of a well-known 
principle in perspective, and recommended the 
work, uniting instruction with amusement, as 
an excellent present for young people. Mr. 


Essex hassince shown that the range of subjects | 


to which it may be applied, is more extensive 
than might be atiirst imagined, by including an 
elephant among the number, and we are happy 
to say not altogether unsuccessfully. 

Tne Exhibition of the Products of French In- 
dustry is now open at Paris, and no less than 
2437 manufacturers have sent articles. Alto- 


gether it is said to contain an interesting assoit- | 


ment of specimens of French ingenuity and 
skill. 
de la Concorde are thus divided:—The first 
contains works in marble and metal, agricul- 


} and art. 
| typography, engraving, book-binding, stained 
We regret to observe the absence of the veteran | 


vanni,” exe. | 


of south declination. | 
When first seen, it was near the horizon, having | 

. . | 
a nebulous appearance, and situated in the con- | 


The four exhibition rooms in the Place 


tural implements, printing presses, newly-in« 
vented carriages, and various tools and machines 
employed in different branches of manufacture 
The second contains specimens of 


paper, artificical flowers, and chemical products, 
&c. &c. In the third, there is a collection of 
specimens of silk manufacture, &c., French and 
Cachemire shawls, silks, merinos, and modern 
articles of every description; in short, every 
thing destined to ornament and adorn the 
female form—velvets, blondes, embroideries, 
&e. &c. In the last, the articles consist of ob- 
jects of virti, works in gilt, bronze, or-molu, 
jewellery, fancy watches, porcelaine, and car- 
peting. ‘This part of the exhibition is said to 
be very beautiful and attractive, and the articles 
which it contains eminently calculated to add to 
the high reputation which the French have at- 
tained in those branches of industry. 

Theatrical) Novelties in Paris.— During the 
month of April seventeen new pieces were re- 
presented in Paris—viz., one comedy, three 
dramas, and thirteen vaudevilles. There were 
also during the same month, fourteen débuts 
and ten benelits. 

Ornithoriynchus paradoxus. — This singular 


| creature, which has so long been the object of 


interest with the naturalists of Europe in gene- 
ral, and especially of those of our own country 
and of France, and whose anatomical peculiarities 
have successively engaged the attention, among 
others, of Blumenbach, Meckel, Horne, and 
especially of Owen, is about to have its anoma- 
lous nature in the scale of organized beings 
clearly developed, and its true relations deter- 
mined, by the specimens and information brought 
to England within these few days by that inde- 
fatigable and zealous naturalist, Mr. George 
Bennett, who is, we understand, about to Jay 
before the Royal and Zoological Societies the 
results of his late important researches in New 
South Wales, on this and other subjects con- 
nected with Natural History. 
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Days of | Thermom.) Barometer, | 
| 


Winds. 

| N.W. 

|SW.toN.W. 
N.W. 


W.A&Mon. | Max. ¥ Weather. 


Thur. 8 80 50 | 
Frid. 9 73 | 
Sat. 10) 70 
Sun. 11) 81 
Mon. 12) 68 
Tues. 13) 64 29.45 Ss.W. Rain. 
Wed. 14. 66 29.40 S.W.toS.E.| Cloudy. 
Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirro- 
stratus. 
Mean temperature of the week, 61°. Greatest va- 
riation, 39°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.80, 
Nights and mornings rainy towards the end of the 
week.— Day increased on Wednesday, 7h. 42’. 


Noon, 


30.20 
29.75 
29.60 | 
29.65 | 
Stat. | 


Clear. 
Cloudy. 
| Clear. 
| Ditto. 
| Showers, 


E. to S. 
S.W. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Saimon and Trout Fishing in Wales, by Mr. Hansard. 


Just published. —Rev. H. Hughes's Lectures on the 
Gospels, L2mo, 5s. 6¢.—Bishop Lowth’s Sermons, aud 
other Remains, with a Memoir by the Kev. P. Halil, 
8vo. 12s.—Batley'’s Ecclesiastical Digest, 4to. l4s.— 
Bread of Deceit, Smo. 2s. 6¢.—Gobat’s Residence in 
Abyssinia, cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd.—Instructive Fabl s, 18mo, 
ls. 6¢.—Gurney’s Select Hymns, 32mo. 2s. 64.— 
Gleanings from many Fields, Ismo. 2s.—Sidney Hall’s 
New County Atlas, dto. 32s.—Booth’s Art of Wine 
Making, 8vo. 4s.— Donglas D'Arcy, royal I8mo. 6s.— 
The Mirror of Time, 2 vols. oe 18s.— Henry’s Skele- 
tons of Sermons, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— Letters to a Dissenting 
Minister of the Congregational Denomination, 12mo. 
6s.—Savings and Doings in America, 2 vols. royal !2mo, 
21s.— First Report of the Commercial Relations between 
France and Great Britain, by J. Bowring, folio, L4s.—~ 
Verses for Pilgrims, by the Rev. C. . York, fe. 3s. 6d. 
—The Prose and Poetical Works of Join Milton, royal 
Svo. 30s, —Trimmer’s History of the Robins, with Be- 
wick’s Cuts, 38.— Darville’s Care, Treatment, and Train- 
ing of the English Race-Horse, Vol. 2, 8vo. 21s.—Con- 
siderations on the Present State of the Different Classes 
of the Landed Interest, by Harvey Wyatt, Svo. 3s. 6d, 
—Catechism of Gardening, for the xe Vv 
Schools, L2mo. ts.— Conversations on Gardening, 2%. td. 
—Book of Fishes, Is. 6¢.—West India >ketch-book, 
2 vols. Svo. 2ls.—Child’s Elementary Drawing- Kook, 
oblong 8vo. 8s.—Life and Works of Robert Burns, by 
Cunningham, Vol. 5, 5s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—GEOLOGY. 
COURSE of about Thirty Lectures will be 


delivered on thie Subject. The Lectures will be delivered 


five times a week, at TWO O'CLOCK, and will commence on | 


Thursday, the 22ud inst. ? 
The Course will con-ist of three Parts; ri 
an, FESSOR of CHEMISTRY, 
ate and on the Nature, Forma- 


n Fossil 2 
THIRD PART, 7) bre LINDLEY, PROFESSOR of BO" edi, 
Ou age Bot jotany. 
Fev, THOMAS COATES, 
_Couneit cron 7th May, 1934. Secretary. — 


ARYLEBONE ITERARY and 
* SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edwards-street, 
Por tman-square. 





PATRON. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, 
PRESIDENT. 
Johu Hemming, Esq. 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Felix Booth, E: Rev. Dionpel us Lardner, LL.D. 
F. W. Braviey, Esq. FS.A. 
Sir A. Carlisle, F.R.S 
James C amt a D. F.R.S, 
Raikes Currie, 


FAS 
Robert Me William, Esq. 
Basil onmener, Esq. 
Rich. A cig? ‘aq. F.G.S., &e. 
T.H. Wlotdowetraie’ Esq. F.G.S._ | Alex, Ure, M.D. F.R.S. xc. 
Sir Wm. Horne, M.P 9 Ainsley Young, Esq. 
Vhe following Lectures will be delivered during the present 
Quarter ;— 
Edwin Atherstone, Esq....On the Intellectual Powers, 
Jobn Finch, Esq. ....On Geology. 
Charles Pemberton, E sq.-+-On Elocution, 
John M*Calloch, Esq... ‘Ou the Accumulation and Employ- 
ment of Capital, 
James Harris, Exq....On the Study of the English Language. 
John Stevenson, Esq....Qnu the Eye and Es 
Johu Britton, Esq Jn Castellated Architecture. 
Jonathan Pereira, Esq...-On Electricity. 
Charles Lukeing, E-q..-.Ou Hydrostatics. 
John Hemming, Exq....Ou Chemistry 
Classes for instruction, in Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Languages, and Music, are now established, 
erms of Subscription, I eg Guineas per Annum. 
» H. GARNETT, Hon, Sec. 
s: “H.SMI rH, Resident Sec. 


Sales by Auction. 
CHOICE ge prog s 
SNSIVE COLLECTOR, 


ESSRS. SOU’ {fHGATE, SON, and 
GRIMSTON will SUBMIT by perry AUCTION, on 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, the 23rd and 24th MAY, at half-past 
12 o'clock each day, a valuable COLLEC TIO NofeN AVINGS 


FROM THE PORTFOLIOS 


Lodge, foiio Proots before the Letters, Set of Engravings alter 
Wilkie, mostly Proofs before Letters, Specimens by 
ndolini Earlom Ganmiolli Pye 
Bornet Forster Le Keux 
Cooke Finden Longhi 
‘snoyers Gooda 
The whole in the most brilliant condition.—Catalogues are pre- 
paring. —22, Fleet- street. 
REMAINING PORTION or THE STOCK OF THE 
LATE MR, JOHN DARCY, BOOKSELLER, HOLBORN. 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, and 
GRIMSTON respectfully announce that they have re- 
ceived instructions from the nee ixes to SELL by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, on MONDAY, 25th , and 5 Sweetin days, at 
half-past 12 o'clock each day, the entire REMAINDER of his 
very extensive STOCK in trade.—Catalogues so preparing.— 
A noms, 22, Fleet-street. — 


Suange 
Sharpe, &c. 


V ALU ABLE CATHOLIC THE OLOGY, ETC. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, and 
GRIMSTON beg to announce that thev have received 
au extensive consigumentof BOOKS trom HOLLAND, which will 
be SOLD BY AUCTION, on TUESDAY, 3rd Jane, and foliowing 
days, including most of” the Fathers and early Church Writers, 
generally in geod condition, particularly Acta Sanctoram Bol- 
landi, 52 vols. folio—Beyerlinck Theatrum Vite Humane, 8 vols, 
folio—Augustini Opera, 9 vois, folio—Biblia Pols glotta Plantini- 
ana, 5 vols. folio— Ditto Montanus, 6 vols. 1572—Biblia Latina, 
ra, 6 vols. folio—Calmet, Dictionar i 
eiland Warke, 42 vols. 8vo.—Lucianus 
Platonis Opera, Stephani, 12 vols. 8vo.—Piv 
vols. 8¥0,— Freycinet, Vovage antour du Mo 
Eraditorum, 117 vols.—Perouse, Voyage autour du Monde, on 
writing paper, 4 vols, 4’0.—CEnv res de Rousseau, 13 sols—Cuvres 
Voltaire, 30 vols, &c. &c.—Catalogues are preparing.—Auction 
22, Fleet-street. 
LIBRARY AT STAUNTON HAROLD. 
>a . , ATE . 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, and 
GRIMSTON ot peed saoneare that they” have re- 
ceived instructions to SEL JBLIC AUCTION, at their 
Rooms, 22, Ficet-street, ~ | which (awh particulars will be 
announced,) the highly important and intrinsically valuable 
LIBRA RY, collected during the last three centuries, by the 





Earls Ferrars, at the family seat, Staunton Harold, Leicestershire. | 


—Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. 


HIGHLY — UABLECOLL ECTION ¢ “OF ‘PICTURES 
F CHARLES O'NEIL, 
ESSRS. Er. FOSTER ach ‘SON have the 
honour to Fook aa the Nobility, Gentry, and Connois- 
seurs, that on SATURDAY, 24th MAY inst. they will SELL BY 
J ON, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, the SUPE 
LE ECTION ‘of (ITALIAN, SPANIS ° t 
the entire Property of CHARLES » Esq.; containing 
many of high exceilence aud undoubted originality, and em- 
bracing Subjects equally pleasing to the protessed connoisseur 
and the general admirer of Works of Art. The high sources 
wheuce they have been soncured will su'ticiently point out the 
great expense necessarily incurred in obtaining them, while their 
selection emimeutly displays the judgment and taste of the 
Collector. 
They will be on view from Wednesday till the Sale; and Cata- 
logues miy now be had at Messrs. Fosier’s Offices, 54, Pali Mail, 
aad 14, Greek-street, Solo-squure, 


| Gainsborough J. Wright 
| P. Sanby 








MODERN WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’ a, on WEDNES- 
DAY, May the 2ist, at 1 o’clock precise 

HE VALUABLE COLL 'ECTION of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and SKETCHES of the 

ENGLISH SCHOOL, irom the Earliest Masters to those of the 

Present Time. The eutire Property of a Geatleman, and re- 

moved from his Residence near Town, comprising capital Spe- 

cimens of the following Artists :— 

Varley 

Rowlandson Naysmith 

Hearne Ward, R.A. Hunt 

Sir J. Thornhill Giover Nash 

?yne Powell Lane 

Wheatley Turner, R.A. Ww ilkie, R.A. 

Barrett Whichelo Francia 

Cotman Robson Downin 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Daniell, R.A. 
C. Fietding 
D. Roberts 
Cattermole 
Gastineau 








MARRIED LADY, with one little Girl, 
who mc had many years’ experience in TU ITION, 
ided as Preceptress in Families of Distinction, is de: 
sirous of being intrusted wholly with the CARE of FOUR LITTLE 
GIRLS, from the Aye of Two upwards. Her residence is two 
miles west of London, and in the most airy and delightful situ- 
ation : so select a number would nec essarily secure to them the 
advaniages of parental tenderness and a private education. 
Keferences of the highest respectability. given and required, 

For cards of address apply to M. Bookseller 
and Stationer, 199, Oxtord-street ; if 1. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
PRIVATE TUITION, 

LADY, residing in Old Brompton, wishes 

to receive FOUR YOUNG LADIES, from the Ages of 

6 to 12, to EDUCATE with ber own Children. Her plan pre- 

senis the advantages of maternal care and domestic comforts, 

with regular instruction in the useal routine of Education, com- 

rising also Music, Singing, French, and the rudiments of 

talian. ‘The most respectable references will be given and Te- 

quired.—For Terms and Address apply to C. W., Mr. Symon's 
Library, Brompton, 


YOUNG LADY, te Daughter of a Pro- 

fessional Ge er isdesirous of engaging as MUSICAL 
COMPANION to a Lady of Sante or high respectability. 
She would andertake to give INSTRUCTION TN SINGING, to 
Pupils, if required. For terms and other particulars, address to 
A. H., at Mr. Day’s, Confectioner, Brownlow-street, Bedford-row, 
—The Advertiver has just published a New SET of WALTZES, 
arranged for the Pianoforte; to be had of Mr. Leoni Lee, Music 
iy 17, Old Bond-street. 


M* ATHERSTONE, Proressor of 
Mustey has REMOVED to No. 44, New Bond-street. 

By the reduction of the numerous and complicated Rules of 

most Theories to a few leading Principles, Mr. Atherstone is ene 

abled to impart a Knowledge of Thorough Bass and Composition 

more effectually, and at less cost of time and labour to the Pupil, 





| than by the customary modes of instruction. 
by the most celebrated Artists, including many Portraits from | 


<hibition of the 


HE Thirtieth Annual E 
‘ ER COLOURS is NOW 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in W/ 

OPEN, at their Gallery, Patt Matt 

Open each day from Nine till Dusk. “Aamitance, Is.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. R. HILLS, Secretary. 


prone Y OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
FOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 
HE EXHIBI TION for the SALE of 
WORKS of LIVING BRITISH Anrtete, is NOW OPEN 
from Ten till Dusk. hk. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 
Admission, Asst | 


~ EXHIBITION, GRATIS TO THE PUBLIC. 
CENES FROM THE HOLY BIBLE 


iS in Water-Colour Paintings, by R. WESTALL, Esq. R.A. 
and J. MARTIN, Esq., the Painter of * Belshazzar’ s Feast —illus- 
trative of the sublimities and beanties of the Holy Sc riptures, 
OPEN DAILY FROM TWELVE TILL FIVE, at the extensive 
Rooms over Messrs. Bull and Churton’s Livrary, 26, Holles- 
street, Cavendish square. 

N.0. The above Paintings have been made expressly for ‘ The 
Hlustrations of the Bibie,’ now in course of publication mouthiy, 
in Shilling Parts, each containing Eight Engravings, with 
Descriptions.— May 

Ball A Churton, 25, | Holles-street, 


PANTHEON. FINE ARTS DEPART- 


NT 

Artists and Proprietors are respectfully informed that the 
Galleries are now ready for the reception of Pictures, Drawings, 
Sculpture, and all Works connected with the Fine Arts, bo th 
Ancient row Modern, preparatory to the OPENING of the 
Establishment on MONDAY, 26th fost. 

Notices ot "Wot sin the Fine Aris will also 8 — 

By order of the Tr 
May 14th, 1834, H. B. RICHARDSON,” 





Manager. 





Just published, in 1 vol, royal 8vo, with Engravings, price 7s. 
SUGGESTIONS for the ARCHITEC- 
TURAL IMPROV EMENT of the WESTERN PART of 
LONDON. By SYDNEY SMIRKE, F.s.A. & 
Priestley and Wea e, “High-street, Bloomsbury. 
HARTLEY ON MAN. 
» a large vol. 8vo. price 12s. in thenats, 
BSERV ATIONS on MAN; his Frame, 
his Day, | ane his Expectations. Tn Two Parts. 
DAVID HARTLEY, M.D. 
The Sth edition, corrected and revised. 
London: Printed for Thomas Vexg and Son, Cheapside; John 
Cumming, and W, F, Wakeman, Dulin; also R. Grittin and Co. 
Glasgow. 





WRIGHT'S SCENES IN IRELAND. 
Embellished with ae bo ema from original Designs, price 5s. 
: 6d. half-bound, 
~ CENES my IREL LAN D; with Historical 
Illustrations, Ya on tiiosranhica Notices. 
the Rev. G. WRIGHT, A.M. 
Author of * Rates in Wales,’ &e. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tege and Son, Cheapside; John 
Comming, aod W, F, Wakeman, Dubiin; also Rt, Griffiu and Co, 
Glasgow, 








A NEW NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
This day is published, with Maps and Charts, 8vo. price 2s, 6, 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHI. 
, CAL SOCIETY of LONDON : the First Part of Volume Ly, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is wo post Svo. 12s. with a few characteristic 
ketches, and 2 Maps, 
‘XCURSION Sin the NORT H of EUROPE, 
through Parts of RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, DEN. 
MA&K, aud NORW oe in the Years 1830 and 1833. 
OHN BARROW, Jun. 
“* The work, we oak sure, the reader’ will concur with us in 
i 1g to be highly valuable for the diligence employed by the 
hor in collecting his materials, and for the great Impartiality 
which seems to guide his very judici ious mind.””— Month! ly Rev, 

“A very amusing aud cleverly written volume.’ "— New Sport. 
ing Mag. 

“The name of Barrow is one so long and intimately connected 
with the welfare and regard of the vaval service, and with the 
general advancement of science, that we feel we peed say litile 
more than that the author is the son of the respected Secretary 
of the Admiralty, to eusure to the work before us the favourable 
attention of the United Service.’—United Service Journal, 
May, 1834. 

__ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Ss day is published, price 2s. 6d. the Third Part of 
INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 

TIONS of the BIBLE; containing—1. Pool of Bethesda~ 
2. Fountain at Jericho—3. Perganus—4. Mount Lebanon, Ey. 
xraved on Steel inthe most highly- -finished style. With a Deserip. 
tion of each Subject, by the Rev, THOMAS HARTWELL 
HORN 

*,_* Proof impressions of this splendid Work may be had in 

royal and imperial 4to, 

Jotn Murray, Albemarle-street; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet. 
street. 


LANDER’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
OURNAL of an EXPEDITION to EX. 
PLORE the COURSE and TERMINATION of the NIGER, 
By RICHARD and JOHN LANDER 

With Portraits of the Authors, aud other illustrative En- 

grocinws, and a Map of the Route, showing the Course of the 

iger tothe Sea. 3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 

“* These volumes record, perhaps, the most important geogra. 
phical discovery of the preseut age. In consequence of the at- 
traction possessed by them, and the very accessible form under 
which, in preference to the costly and ponderous quarto, their 
enterprising publisher has presented them, there will, perhaps, be 
very few of our readers to whom the inc ideuts of this remarkable 
voyage will not be familiar. The narrative never ceases to be 
very interesting.” — Edinburgh Review 

se Murray, Albemar ‘le — 
his day, 8vo. 


cee Thi tS 
OURNAL of a WEST-IN ‘DIA PROPRIE- 
TOR By the late M. G. LEWIS 
Author of ‘The Monk, ” * Castle Spectre,’ “Tales of Wonder,’ 
“The Bravo of Venice,’ &e. 

This book possesses three recommendations,—its subject—its 
writer—aud its intrinsic agreeableness. It is one of those works 
which we would not wiilingly suffer to pass unnoticed, This 
Journal stands high among works of a similar kind for grace, 
lightness, pleasautry, scriptive power, felicity of expression, 
aud conversational fluency and freedom.”— Edinburgh Review, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. ad 

Ist May, 1834, 
NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
ONK LEWIS’ WEST-INDIAN 
JOURNALS, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Il. 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


111. 
Barrow’s Travels in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, &c. Post Svo. 12s. 
Iv. 
Mrs. Somerville on the Connexion of the 
Sciences. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


v. 
Second Series of Gleanings in Natural Hiss 
tory. Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


VI. 
The Life of General Sir John Moore. 2 vols. 
8vo. 245. 
Vil. 
The Earl of Rosse on the Truth of the 


Christian Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
oha Murray, Albemarie-street. 


The Fifth Volume of Atlan Cunningham’s Edition of 
Li SURES 
i d Lan tscape Vignettes 
of DUMERIES Ay The cast L E of MONTGOMERY, is this 
day published. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 
EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALASIA. E 
R. LANG'S HISTORY of NEW 
SOUTH WALEs, 
Is this day published, in 2 thick vols. post 8vo. with fine Map. 
* We heartily recommend this work to all Emignants, and bo 
the heads of the Colonial Department at home.””— Ed. of Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. 
vonnen and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may also be had, 
Martin’s British Colonies, Vol. I., containing 
POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 


Just ready, in one neat pocket volume, pri ice 75. ~ Sie 

UTLINE of aSYSTEM of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 

ujourd’hui nous recevons trois Educations differentes 08 
coutraires ; celles de nos péres, celle de nos maitres, celle da 
monde. Ce qu'on nous dit daus la derniére, renverse toutes les 
idées des premiéres, Cela sient, en quelque partie, du contraste 
u’il-y-a parmi nous entre les engagemens de la religion etceux 
u monde; chose que les anciens ne conuaissaient pas.”"— 
Monresquigu. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place 
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CONDER’ $ DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Ina large volume, duodecimo, price hese in extra boards ; or 16s. 
u Turkey moroce 
DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, AN- 
CIENT and MODERN ; comprising a succinct Descrip- 
tion of all the Countries of the Globe, their Physical and Political 
Geography, the several races of their Inhabitants, and their 
ane ient a» well as modern denomination ; together with a brief 
Notice of all the ne age ~ principal, swenes, —< Seas, 
Mountains, and a Glossary of Geographical Terms. 
Rivers, aud Mountain JOSIAH CONDER, 
Author of ‘ Tie Modern Traveller,’ Italy 
Londow : Printed for Thomas Tegy and So 
side; Re Griffin aud Co. Glasgow ; and sold by all aae Book- 
sellers. 


SECOND EDIT rION, REVISED. 
Just published, in 12mo,. price 5s. boards, 


TREATISE on 





With an Appendix ; containing a fuller Examination (philoso- 
hical and scientific) of same common dittic — Quotations at 
length, Lists of Books for consultation, sc. 

London: ee Rees, € Orme, sees tig toll and | Longman. 


ow ready, in 1 1 thick vol. ‘BVO. price 15s. 

IV INE PROVIDENCE; or, the Three 
Cycles of Revelation : showing the perfect parallelism, 
ewil and religious, of the Patriarewal, Jewish, and Christian 
Eras; the whole forming a new Evidence of the Divine Origin 
Christianity. 

of Christianity the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 

Rector of Boadleigh. 

Printed for. James Davean, 37, Paternoster-ro -Trow, 


+ price 4s. 6d. boar 
N ESS Ay 
USEFUL SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Author of The History of Moral Science,’ &c 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Mr. Oxle, Glasgow, 


Bell and 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. Volume ‘the First (witha | 


ap) of 
r x > 
RIGINES BIBLIC; or, RE- 
SEARCHES i. eee HISTORY, 
CHARLE BEKE. 

This Work is an ae mpt, from the “a ect evidence of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, to determine the positions of the Countries and 
Places mentioned in the Old Testament, and the order in which 
they were peopled ; and to explain the ¢ and Filiation of the 
various Races of Mankind, and of the Languages spoken by them, 
Itis intended to be owpleted in another Volume. 

Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall-street. 


= the Ist May, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price only 4s. per vol. bound, 
SECOND SERIES of TAL 
VOYAGER to the ARCTIC OCEAN. 
“ta thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 
“The lover of original and striking fiction, 8 ‘ef trne de- 
scriptions of the geography aud watural history of a wonderfal 
and wafrequented partof the globe where every object is a mar- 
wel ‘and a mystery,” caunot but esteem asa valuable accession 
to his library the ¢ Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,’ ’— 
New Monthly Mag, 


Published ior H, Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 


sellers. 


ln2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Portraits, from Paintings by himself, 325. 
GIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
“The delightful letters of the late President to bis principal 
—  Corartlbante ove of the principal chara» of tuis work.’ 


Hii hed for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sell 
Now ready, the 4th edition, in 2 vols. comprising all the Nev w 

Creations, rere | Ue . - and illustrated with upwards of 

1,500 Engravings. is. bound in morocee cloth, 

R. BURKE'S PE ERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1834, 

This Work comprises three times the wamber of Families that 
have ever betore been presented to the public in any one publ 
cation of a similar description. It embraces every family in Eux- 
hod, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary honours, 
rad no individual in the remotest degree allied to those 
ami lies. 

nee for H. Colburn, by R. 





Bentley. Sold by all Book- 


; NEW EST SYS EM OF COOKERY. 
New edition, in 8vo, closely printed in double columns, com- 
sind upwards of 500 pages, yal a of the most Modern 


mestic Receipts, price 12s. 6d. bo 
D Te TIONARY. 


NHE COOK’S 
By RICHARD DOLBY. 

To this new edition great additions have been made, consisting 
ofa body of new Receipts, numerous engraved Desigus for lay- 
ing out the Table, &c. &c. 

- REVIEWERS’ OPINIONS. 

The dictionary pian is novel: you pounce at once, ladies, on 
the article you want, and settle in hair’ a glance how to have it 
cooked.”"— Ladies’ Magazine. 

“This book bids fair to become the sole oracle of Eagiich and 
Foreign cookery and confectionary.”—Morning Pos 

Combining all — most recent i saad i 
in the art.” —Gloh 

ent for H. “Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 








"This day is * published, price 6s., No. 
rT FOREIGN QUART BRLY ‘REVIEW, 
CONTENTS: 
Spanish Painters—Comparative Mortality of different 
me eg Memoirs Correspondence of Duplessis- 
Mornay—4. Swedish Periodical Literature—5. the Austrian Go- 
Yeroment and the Italian berals—6. Ichthyology—7. Prince 
uckler-Muskau’s Tutti Fratti—s. Post Office Communication 
tween England and Foreign Countries—9. Judicial System of 
British fudia—1. fonian Authology—1tt. Cousineéry’s Travels in 
Macedonia—12, Meidinger’s Gothico-Teutonic Dic tionary—13. 
Rafw’s Ivelandic Histery of the Faroe Islands—t4, Misley’s Me- 
woirs of the Italian Revolution of 1831—Miscellaneous Literary 
lutelhgence from Denmé irk, France, Germany, Italy, Ac, 

+ Richter and Co. (late Treuttel, Wiirtz and Richter), 30, 
Saho-square ; aud Black, Young, and Young, ‘avisto kestreet, 
Covent-earden. Sold by all Booksellers; of whom may be had 
Complete Sets and Single Numbers of this Journal, 





the NATURE and | 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS. | 





“TOWARDS = ” EASY and 


| ries,’ Bible HMiustrations,’ &e. 
| ings on Wood and Steel. Price 3s. 6d. square cloth, 


LES of a | 








NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION. 
Just published, 
Tas DUTIES OF MEN. 
Ky the Author of * My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.’ 

With a Life of Pellico, the id ” by his 
Fellow-captive, Maroncellti. Embellished with a highly-finished 
Portrait of the Author on Steel, and a View of the Castle of 
Spielverg. From the Italian, 

Ry THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of ‘ The Landseape Annual.’—Price 5s, 

essrs. Longman and Co. ; Richter aud Co. ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers. 
Published this day, eaeaees oe: POETRY and WAVERLEY 

SLs, 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 
Volume the First, containing the LIFE of DRYDEN; 
The Miustrations, Portrarr of Drypen; and his Toma in 
estminster Abbey, 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker “and Co. London; and 
all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, just 
completed in 12 vols. 
Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 


Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo, L2mo. and 18mo 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 41. 

Captain Basil Hall's Fragments, 
Series. N ew Edition, 3 vols. 








Third 





New and approved nen for young persons, published by 
oho Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
N AMMA’S BIBLE STORIES for her 
Liule Boys and Girls. A Series of Reading Lessons 
taken from the Bible; and Adapted to the Capacities of ver 
Young Children. With 12 Outhne Eugravings, taken from the 
Old Masters. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

Cosmorama: the Manners, Customs, and 
Costumes, of all Nations of the World Described, By J. Aspin, 
w ~ ag Engravings. Price 4s. 6d. plain, or 6s. coloured, square 
cloth. 

Sketches from the Volume of Creation, as 
displayed in the Seasons of the Year; an original Work tor 
Youth. By the Kev. B. H. Draper, Author of * Scripture Sto- 
Second Edition. With Engrav- 


Le Babillard, an Amusing Introduction to 
the French Language. By a French Lady. With 21 Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds. By F. Sho- 
—_ — lilustrations by Landseer. 2 vols. half-bound. Price 
4s. 

T he Abbé Gaultier’s Complete Course of 
Geography, by means of lustructive Games. One volume folio, 
with 15 Maps or Exercises and reference at the eud, price 
il. 1s. Also a Set of Counters to the same, price 10s. id. 

Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaultier. 
Introductory to the Complete Course of Geogriphy. With co- 
loured Maps. Fifth edition. Square i6mo, Price 3s. 

Butler’s Outline Maps, and Key; or, Geo- 
raphical and Biographical Exercises. By the late William 
sutler, The Nineteenth edition, improved by his son, J. O, 
Butler. Price 4s. coloured, 





INTERUSTIN NEW WORKS, 
ie ~ yee b FOR. "HE NRY COLB u RN, 
+ Bentiey; and sold by all Booksetler 
LE IGH HUN'’S INDICA’ TOR and 
COMPANION ; 
A MISCELLANY ys the FIELDS and FIRESIDE. 
“* Two admirabie volumes, worthy a a in the library next 
to the Spectator and the T: fer."—Alla 
** A most agreeable miscellany, whic i from its fancy, whim, 
liveliness, aud humour, will remiud the reader of the best essays 
of Steele.” —Tines. 


Il, 
LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH THE 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, aniform with Moore’s Byron, t4s, 

** Beyond all comparison the best thing that has been write 
on Lord Byron—the truest, cleverest, aud most pleasing.” — 
Spectator, 

Itt. 

BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 
With Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, and an Introdvctory 

View of the State of Female Society and its Lutlueuce, Dress, 

Manners, &c. at = ome ie 
Mrs. JAMESON, 

Authoress of m2. of the Loves of the Poets,’ &c. 

Now in course of Republication, in 5 Mouthly Parts, 

each; or on large paper, with 

C omprising a series of Twenty-two pa tid Por 

trating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other con- 
temporary Writers of that gay and interesting period, Size of 
the Plates, six inches by four and a half; engraved by the most 
distinguished Artists, from Drawings made by order of Ber late 
Royal Highuess THE eee CHARLOTTE, 


MR. CARNE’S LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND 
AND ITALY, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. 

“Mr. Carne is most advantageously knowa to the world by 
Manv works, not one of whi hile it tends to delight the 
tind, does not tend to improve ‘the spirit, and exalt the charac- 
ore ofman. He is with us, therefore, a special favourite.” —Lit. 

jazetle, 


FIELD sPoRTs ‘OF THE NORTH. 
LLOYD, 
Second Edition, me 1. improved. and enlarged, and em- 
bellished with Twenty-three Plates, in 2 vols. 32s. bound. 
“One of the most saluable productions ever given to the 
Sporting Worl!. It is full of individual adveuture, often of the 
most romantic and perilous hind.”—Courier, 


VI 
MEMOIRS OF THE IRISH UNION, 
And of the principal Characters connected with that important 
Measure, 
By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
Mewber of the jate Irish Parliament. 
Tn 2 vols, 4to. illustrated with upwards of forty Portraits, curious 
Leuers and Documents in Fac-simile, &c. 








Lately published by Messrs. Whittaker and Co. 
OVE R I 


| an E. 

Mr. Hook’s last Work is characterized by the Literary 
Gazette, as ** two stories in Mr. Hook’s best style ;”” by the 
Atheneum, * Gay, pnuzent, and delightful ;” and the Metropoli- 
tan Magazine says, ** } lore viv id, and, at ‘the same time, more 
cotrect painting, we never fonvd ina novel.” 


"> GLASCOCK’S N afl = ORK. 
st published, 2 vols. post 8 
7 
HE si: COND SERIES a the NAVAL 
SKETCH. BOOK, 
By the Author of ¢ Mae of a Tar.’ 
Sig Chas ictures on Smollett—3. 
cims—4. k's Eccentric it ; 
00 "much of One Thing—5. New System of dignate— 
¢ Deck—[ntellect Afloat—Jack a Duellist—7. 
ture—s, Recreations ia Riyme—The Boarders— 
x ae aves of a Log. 
ol. 1.1. {mpressment of Seamen—Professional Silence in 
, Stephen’s—Opinious of Naval Writers—2. Jack the Giant—3. 
Shipw reck in Don Juan—4, Naval Hamorists: Sir T. P., Sir Joba 
+s Sir J. Y.—5. Javk in Partiameot, and Jack at Oporto, 
» Naval Sketch-Book’ there are a dozen of ‘ delicious 
bits,’ which, we are sure, will delight our readers.”—John Bull, 
“ They contain some interesting papers, and the book abounds 
with animated sketches of naval o ~ avd character, de- 
scribed that style which only @ thorough-bred seaman can 
pandie. ° 

** We do not think that there ever was a more sailorly publi- 
cation than this.’—Literary Gazette. 

** Unquestionably Captain Glascock is inferior to none as a 
humorous and talented naval writer, His descriptionsare trae to 
nature, and his dialogues full of life and entertainment: inshort, 
his‘ Sketches’ have all the churacteristics of a true British sea- 
man.”’— Naval and Military Gazette, 

ittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW WORK ON THE WEST INDIES. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. Svo. with several Engravings, cousisting 
of Views, cng of remarkable Characte rs, Objects of 


Natural History, 
INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 





Conte nts. 
1 





ae W EST" 
containing Descriptive Sketches of the Scenery in the 
several West India Islands ; ocial Relations of the Com- 
munities ; State of the Slave Pop ion; Manners aed Castons 
of the Nevroes; their remarkable Sayings, Doings, &c.; with 
Historical Notices of the diferent Colonies. 
hittaker and Co, Ave Maria lane. 


A new edition, with additions and improvemeuts, in 2 vols. 


i _ Past vo. 18s, in € oth, . 
FPYRAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, 
and PALESTINE, 
By R. MADDEN, M.D. 
“* A very pretty edition is tate: resting nook, rege we re- 
joice to see so justly appreci Li G 
“ His style is clear and — 


graphic, and his volumes are ing reading ; 


nd 
| besides that his medical Prete rm aon him acerss to arcana, 


even of the harem itself, which are devied to all other males,”~ 
Spectator. 
* A lively, sensible, and engiging work.”—True Sun. 
hittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Part XLI. being the First Part of the FISH. 
HE ANIMAL KINGDOM described and 
arranged in conformity with its Org ewe. 
By the BARON “A ‘UVIE 
With additions by E, ¢ F H, F. rs. and others. 
This Class, which w sa i comprised 
in Pyrvene Parts, and be of 
A Prospectus of the Work, and the several ‘editions, may be 
had of the Publishers. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria lane, 


E L EGANT WORK ON BRITISH —— 
Tu 2 vols. 8vo. with nmmerons coloured Plites, price 2 


HE FEATHERED TRIBES of “the 
BRITISH ISLANDS 
ty ROBERT MUDIE, 


“Have you seen Mudie's British Birds, Tickler!? ’Tis a de- 
lightfal work—and [| mast have an article on it in a month or 
two, for Mr. Mudie is one of the naturalists | love best, be has 
studied, aud by the banks and braes of streams, ail up to the 
highest waterfall.’—Cdristopher North, in Blackwood, 

* Many are they who, entranced by his pages, will forget the 
dark and noisome street wherein they dwell, soar with his birds, 
and gather from his wisdom much that te’ ie of the goodness and 
benevolence of nature.’"—New Monthly Mog 

e cory studier and every Mover of the Birds of 
”"— Loudou’s Mag. 
which was much wanted, and which we can safely 
pinend.”"— Athenaeum, 

“Superior to every other writer on the subject.”—Ohserr re 

“A tit cumpanise for the enjoyment of rural scenery.”—~ 
Literary Gazett 

Wh ittake rand Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


WORKS ON FLOWERS. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
OGG on the CULTURE of the CARNA- 
TION, AURICULA, RANUNCULUS, ROSE, TULIP, &c. 
Sth edition, with coloured Plates, price es. 
2. 


The Green-house Companion; or, a General 
Course of Practice for the Year,an Arrangementof the Bae ipal 
Plants, a Catalogue of the most desirable, their Soils, Manage- 
ment, &c. 3rd edition, 810, 12s. 


3. 
Flora Domestica; or, the Portable Flower- 
Garden. A popular Description of all Plants, with Directions 
for their Treatment in Pots, 2nd edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


fa t vol. 80. illustrated by several be tiful Engravings nate 
igus by the Author, price 18s. cloth lettered 


R. REDDING’S WORK on WINES. 


“A very instructive and entertaining work ; the Apnen- 
= contains a body of facts to be found in no other work.”"— 
ames, 
“It ought to be in the hands of every lover of the vineyard 
and of pure wine.”’—United Service Gazette 
** A vast fund of practical and curious inforn mation.” *— Spectator. 
“A more splendid volume has not issued from the press.” 
Atheneum. 
**Wedo not think we shall require another work on the aub- 
ject for a hundred years to come.”’—Metropolitan Mag, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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Just published, price 9s. boards. 
SAYS on ELECT RICITY and 
MAGNE + Pg 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Surgeon, R.N, 
Aathor of * Two Years ia New South Wales,’ 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Ww aterioo-place. 


TOKEN FLOWERS. 
Now re ads, wound ma silk, gilt ec 
HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
“An elegant tittle gs Be the purport of which is, to 
convey a knowledge ot the meaning of sentiment attached to each 
flower, vo tvat ac pondence : oF couversation gray be kept up 
simply by the exchange ot wosegays.””— Morning Paper. 
sneer awl Oues, Papi eb brary, ‘ oudain-street. 


E*s 


1 vol. sve. with Plates, price 
TOY AGE 2S ROUND THE WORL D; with 
Sketches of Voyages to the South Seas, North we South 
Picific Oceans, China, &e. Also, the Report of the Commander 
of the first Amerie an exeloring Expedition, patronized by the 
United States’ Government, to the siemens Hemispliere. 
By ee NG 
“* This is a colleetion of 
yerrs: and offers a fair an 
tion of the rising republic. 
throws stories are weil “ 
general reader.”"— Li’. 
oO itich, 12, R ed Lion-square. 


eriwau - ges during the last forty 
ingenious siew of the early n vigga- 
lis nautical intelligence and adven- 
lated to render ita favourite with the 


This ‘day ji is published, in L2m0 price 3 yards, Me 2ud edit. of 


AROCHIAL rR ONS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS pA. R, Bd 
Late of St. Joun’s Cobege, Cambridge, aud Assistant Minister of 
the New Cum *y of Stu. Mary, Grew Tw ic “he 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo place, Pall } M the 





This day is published, in 6ve,. with ar by Dean, price 12s. 
in board 
ERMONS, and OT iE R REMAINS 
w ROBERT LOWTH, D.D. seme tme Lord 
Lowien ; wow tirst colle ted aud arranged, partly from original 
Manuscripts; with an Entrode Memoir, 
‘By t Rev. R HALL, M.A. 
Curate of St. ‘Luke’ 8, Chelsea, 
Printed for J . and F, Riving tou, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
ond) Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is put Sey in spall Swo. pric 


N AN, as KNOWN ‘tO Us 
CALLY and GEOLOGICALLY. 


, 


© 7s. boards, 


T HEOLOGI- 


By the Rev. EDWARD NAT 
Rector of Butdenden, Kent; and te 
listory in the Daeiversiy of Oxtord. 
Printed for J. Ge aud Fe aang ton. St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo place, Pall Ma 
Or, the RIVAL FAITHS, 


C 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Coruhill. 


Te NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.— 
BOOKS WANTED, to POURCHASE.—Any 

having 4 darge Collection of Baoks, Novels, or others wishing 

Jutmnediately raise afew hundreds without the paola ity aseatly 

attendant Ou sales by auction, may realize bis wish, on fiir 

with alle abir expedition, by appying to J. Evaus, 9,1 

gal-street, Le Us Ton-tick 


JOYCE S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGL « IMPR 
BY DR. OLINTHUS GREGORY. 
Just saagge compie “m 7 3 Volumes, post 12 vo. with numerous 
ts, prive on 2s. haudso vely balf-bound, 
NCIE N I IFIC DI ALOGUES; intended for 

b the Lustruction and Euteriainment of Sonne People in the 
First’ Prine SNper ie i) Pitlosopiry 
the Rev. J 1 ‘EK. A new ee insane greatly improved 
and ated. by OLINTHUS GREGORY, LLLD, 

Londou: Baldwin and Cradock ; Rowland Hunter; J. 
and Simphin aud Marshall, 


Just published, in Lt vol. post svo. price lus. 6d. 


ATHMERINE DE MEDICIS; 


Geuteman, 


OVED 


Sooker ; 


LECTURES AND TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 
WORCESTERSHIRE NATURAL HISTORY 

SOCIETY. 

HE Council of this Societv having instituted 

a COURSE of POPULAR LECTURES, with the view of 

atuacting veral atiention to the cause in whie h thes are en- 

and having reeeived many interesting papers iNustrative 

of tre Nataral History of their Di-tent, inte nd, at intervals, to 

publish them i and they will be aunonnced to the pub- 


lic ax they appe 
The AFF INiTIES S of PLANTS with MAN and 
ANIMALS, 
Their ANALOGIES aud ASSOCIATIONS ; 

A Lecture delivered betore the Sovieiy, by EDWIN LEES, 
Honorary Curator, Xc. is now ready, with various [iustrati 
price, in demy 8vo, 35. 6d. 

The Opening Lectare, by CHARLES HASTINGS, M.D. Xe., 
embracing a General View of the Nataral History of the Dis- 
trict, its Geology, Mineral Waters, &e.. with seserai Statistical 
Tables, and an accurate Geologu al M 1p, Will shortly appear, 

Loudon: Published by Willan Edwiords clate Seatehard and 
Letterman), 12, Awe Maria-laue; and may be tad in Worcester 
of the Officers of the Society. 

NEW WORKS. 

HE BOOK of APHORISMS. 
MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. Nearly ready. 
The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Mac- 


nish. 2nd edit. 7s. 

The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Robert 
Macnish. 4th edit. 6s. 

The Church of Scotland Magazine, No. III. 
Price 6d.—Coutinued Monthly. 

Stewart’s Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 
2nd edit. 2s. 6d. 

Catechism of Phrenology. 

Pocket Medical Guide. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Scottish Pulpit. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. bound. 


M‘Leod’s Gaelic Dictionary. 2nd edition. 
21s. cloth 
W.R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





By a 


6th edit. Is. 


Bi-hop pe | 











Just ready, in 1 vol, avo. with Plates, 
WO YEARS wa SEA. 

By JANE ROBERTS. ; 
The Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan River and Van Die- 
man’s Land, thence through the Torres Strait-, and Vovage 
Howe. With an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Kurwese, and the Progress of Christianity amons that extraor- 


| dinary Peopie 


Richard Bentle v, 8, New Burlington-street. 


NEW a or ate 


T H E In 3 sols. post 


LIFE of a 
A Narrative of 27 Years’ Service in various Parts of the World. 


SEASON. 


By A FIELD a. 


In 2 vols. 6vo. with numerous Engravings bv Landseer, 
THE ANGLER IN WAL 
By CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 
Author of § Conversations with Lord Byron,’ &e. &e, 


3. 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Ese. F.R.S 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consal-General in E zypt. 
By J. J. HALLS, Esq. 2 vols. sve. with two Portraits. 


ROOKWOOD; - Romance. 
** TP see how Rum, with a palsied baad, 
Begins to suake this avcieut house to dust.” 


5. 
CONOLLY’S - oho RY TO THE NORTH OF 
DIA, through 
PERSIA oa PAPE GHAUNISTAUN. 
With an Account of the Author's Adveutares among the Toork- 
munus and Afiguauns. 2 -_ svo. with Map aud Plates, 


RECOLLECTIONS oF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 

« Captain Scott's‘ Recollections’ are of the most instroetive and 
ame-iog kind; they embrace the whole riod of the long war, 
down to the eventful 1815, and will be read with universal in- 
terest.”—Naulical Mug. 


3 vols. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vo 

AYESHA, r HE MAID or “KARS. 
By JAMES MORITER, E-q. 
Author of ‘ th: ajj: Baba,’ *Z hrav the Hostage,’ &e. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Bur lington street. 
N EMOTIR of MARSHAL NEY. 

The Second Edition, revised and embellished with Maps, 
Piaus, and Portrait, om be published on the 28th inst. by Messrs. 
Beli and Chorton alies-street, London, in 2 vols, &vo. 
price 24s. Agents for Hand, Messrs. Be ii and Bradfute, Ire- 
_— : Mr. Jobu Cumming, Duabliv, 

v 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S PORTRAITS 
HE Proprietors of THE COURT M: \G A- 


ZINE have the sati-faction of announcing that they have 
secured several beautiful Portraits by this distinguished Vasterto 
embellish their Work. The Countess of Cowrrn, painted bv 
Sir Thomas, is aiready exquisitely engraved by Cochrane, and 
will apres in The ¢ rt Magazine for June. 

The Nawber for May is euriched with two fine Eogravings— 
A Landscape View, by Diniell, R.A. of Aunwick Caster, the 

vatof the Deke of Nort! amber tind, and a Portrait, by Middle- 
ton, of the Hew. Miss Jenvis, Danghter ef Bari St. Vincent. 

Comelete Sets of this richly-embeilished Magazine, to Jonuory, 
1834. bouwd in 3 vols, roval bve., and the five Numbers since 
po ytmasy be led on earh application, 

Pp sted by Messrs. Bali and Charton, 26, Holles street, Lon- 
dows and supphed Monthly ty all Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Already published, Parts 1 and 2, each containing eight En- 

grivings, ee en by the Rev. H. Canuter, B.D. 


\LE and MARTIN’S 
7 ATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

3, on the Ist Jone—Esau selling bis Birthright—Isaac 
cob—Jacob bie-ing Esau—ticeb’s Vision or the Lad- 
kah at the Weli—Pou, har’s Wile aceusing Js rseph— 
P Jacob and Joseph, and Jacob blessing bis Sons, 

An EXHIBITION of the ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
made expressly for this Public ition, is open to the puslic, daily, 
from 12 oll 5, at the extensive Rooms over Messrs, Bull and 
Churten’s Library, 26, Holles street, Cavendish-square. Admit- 
tance gratis; Cati “es id. 

a few days, in 1 volume, 

EBRE’ rr ‘S COMPL ETE PEERAGE of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, The 
Twentieth Edition, carefully revised throughout; with a new 
Set of Coals ef Arms, from Drawings by Hanvey. The whole 

noder the superintendence of WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Ex 
*a* To this Edition has beeu added a new and complete List 
: England, showing also 
» dignity of a Barou by Writ t from 
time to time, rested, since their first suamons to Parliament, 
with the Dates of the several Creations and Terminations of 


: Pi eg tor J. G. aaa F. 
ad 


Rivington; Longman and 
. Clarke ; 1 


; Jom Rich indeou; J.M. 
= “Satdin and C oon S. Bagster; J. Booker ; 
J. Bouth; Hatchard and Sou; R, Sele 3 Hawiiton and Co.; 
Sherwood and Co.: Parbury and Co BE. Hots seen; vw. 


Pickering; E. Llevd; T. = Ww. Booue ; ’ Houliston ane Son; x 
Templeman; and F. Mase 


Iu a few days will be published, 2od edition, 1 vol, 8v0. 105. 6d. 
COMPLETE DIC STIONARY of DIE T, 
& being a Treatise upon (as conducive to Health) 
every dese ripti> oof Food, both solid and fluid; giving its His- 
tory as well as Effect voon the Human Frame, 
By the Author of the * Medical aud Surgical Dictionary,’ &c. &e. 
“Toe volome before Us contains a vast deal of information.” 





ecidediy a very useful work.”—Court Journal, 

* Tadeed we bke the book amazingly, and vope there may be 
a diamond edition published; then, whenever we go to a feast 
east of Temple Bar, it shall be our vade mecum. The work is 
replete with wsetul and valuable information, aud ought to be in 
every hbriry.”— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ Ttis clearly written, and the advice contained ia it good and 
wholesome—it is a practical and sound volame. The Article u, on 
kluttouy is a je satire agaist man; and we would say to 

* snuff-takers,’ read the gaa which treats of your favourite 
stimulapt.”—Sunuay Tir 

ondon : Johu Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


SOLDIER. | 


Just published, price 1s. 
HE CRITICS CRITICISED, with Re. 
marks on a Passage in Dr. Chatmers’s Bridgewater Treg. 
tise. By the Author of ‘ Hampden in the Nine teenth Ceutury,’ 
Edward Moxon, Vover- ~street, 
“This d ay, Sve. With coloured Sec tious, 23.64. 
UTLIN ii of the GEOLOGY of the 
Neighbourhood mi Cc nee. oe NHAM, with an Account of 
the Oris a of the Mineral Wat 
ty RODERICK IMPE iy MURCHISON, F.R.S. 
Vice- Pre rsident of the Geological Soviets, London, F.LS » &e. ke, 
John Murray, Albematie-street; and Henry Davis, Moutpetiier 
Library, Cheltenham, 
Iu 2 vols. price 10s. uniform with Byron, &e. 
> T T’S 


LL OEMS, 
« That we speak of Ebenezer Elliott along with Cowper, 
aud Crabbe, aud Wordsworth, and Burus, tells how highly a 
rate the power of his genius.” —Blackwood's Mag. 
Benjamin Steill, 20, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price ts. 6d. 
STATEMENT of the TRUSTS and of 
the recent Administration of LADY HEWLEY’S cHa. 
Rites, as new in proof ina Suit by the Attornes-General p, 
Shore ; vith REMARKS oa efforts now making to eflect* A tonal 
Disconnection betacen Church a State,’ a au Appendix cou. 
taining the CATECHISM of Mr. E. BOWL 
By THOMAS WILLIAM TOF rE. 
R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul's Charehyard, 
~ Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
SERMONS: being «a Second Edition of 
. ABBRES 1ATED DIscOURS 
y the Kev. JOHN LEIPCHILD. 
“© A better age for -_ pulpit we can hardly conceive of tha 
Mr. Leifcinild’-."—Evan. Mag. 
Loudon: John C ‘hurehill, 16, Princes. street, Soho, 


Just published, reyal 8vo. pri ice 16s. 


WV EDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. A and B, 
a By JAMES ATKINSON, Senior Surgeon to the York 
Couuty Hospital, and late Vice-Presideut of the Yorksture Pbi- 
losophical Society. 

“We hase never encountered so singelar and remarkable a 
book. It unites the Geruran research ‘ot aP ouquet, with the 
ravings of Kaielais; the humour of Sterne, with the sitive of 
Democritus; the learning of Burton, with the wit of Piudar,”~ 
Dr. Johuson’ '» Mediro- Chir. Recrew 

Loudon: Johu Churchill, to, Princes-street, Soho, ‘4 
Under the Direction of the Committee ¢ eneral Literature 
aud Education, app. inte vd by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kuowledge. 
a few days, foviseap sve, with Engravin 
HE aT Ist ORY of MOI AM ME dD ANISM, 
and its SEC! Pe Derived ebietly from —— ntal Sources, 
By W. PAYLOR, ALB., “SD. 
J. Ww. ° hee r, ‘Saturday ape bite , West Strand, 

“This day, 8¥o. 12s. 6d. Loune 

N ELEMENY? ARY TRE’ i ISE on the 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
ty the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A, 
Professor of Mathematics at = a «, London, and late 
Fellow and Tator of Magda , Cambridge, 
Loudon. John WLP rke r, West Strand, 


London: 


1 1 vol. Svo. price 10s. od. boards, 4 
THE L NST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY: a Course of Lectures delivered in Trinity 
Caurch, Coventry. By the W. FARQUHAR Hook, MA, 
reveudary of Lincola, Vicar of tre Parish of the Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, and Coapiain in Ordinary to His Majesty, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Joho 
Cocitan, 108, ar 
vol. 8¥o. price 10s, 6d. 
OURN ALS a EXCURSIONS inthe ALPS, 
By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, 
Author of * Lilustrations of Passes iu tue Alps, &e. 
“Mr. rocked re kuows how to wield the pen as go as the 
pencil.” —Npeete 
Primed rae James Duncan, 37, 


4 he MUSIC BOOK of BEAUTY!-A 

Summer Annis)! published this day, coutains 12 Origival 
Songs and a Set of Quadrilles: the Poetical Selections frou the 
Poems of Edmaud Smith, 1; the Neem by the following em- 
nent Composers: Joha Barneit, J Pee eens Heory BR. Bishop, 
J. A. Barnett, J.Coban, Le Myers, J. UL Severn, and the Che 
vatier Neuhomm, No exertions or ths use have been spared to 
render this work in every respect: worthy the patronage of aa 
enlightened public. ‘The raving and Printing have been 
entrusted te the most competent Arti-ts; aod the leiterptes 
portion is supphed by T. H. Drury, of Johuson’s-court, Fleet- 
street. A superb title-paze, exeevied in gold by Mr. Whiting, 
ot Beaufort House, Strand, will adorn the work ; aud the whole 
of the vane will be under the able superinte vdence of Mr 
Westies, of Doctors Conmonus, Londen, 

Lond Simpkin and Marshall; and to be bad of Smith and 
Co. M le 185, Oxtord-street, near Orchard-street: of 
every te. 


Pateruoster-row, 


or TWENTY GUINEAS, by the Propriewts, 
essrs. B p win aud Cradock, Loudon, 
Iu imperial folio, half-vound, russia back 
HE W ORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
from the Original Plates restored by JAMES HEATH, 
Esq. R.A., with the addition of many subjects never belore coe 
lected. ‘Yo which are pretixed, a Biographical E-say on the 
Genins and Productions of Hozarth, and Explenetion’ of the 
Satjects of the Plates, by JOHN “NICHOLS, Esq. F.S. 
*,* {n addition to this vaiuabie collection, late the provertt 
of Messrs. Boydell, fac-similes have been engraved of several 
curious plates, not now to be fount, and perhaps no longer ia 
existence ; and further to eurich the work, the P ublishens = 
pure hased many very interesting aud valna Able plates; thus ” 
ing twenty-eight subjects to what constituted the collection 
Messrs. Boyde i 


In a hand-ome volume, jamo. “illustrated with a Frontisriece 
explanatory of the Seasons, te 6th edition, corres ted and W- 
proved by the Author, price 2s. 64. haif-tound and lettered, 


To NATURAL HIS STORY of the YEAR. 
By ARTHUR AIKIN, Esq. F.L.S. & See. to the Soc. of Arb 
** Recourse has been had pg *Pennant’s valuable Zoological 
Works,’ * White’s admirable Naturai History of Selvorne,’ 
other vooks of kindred stury, to assist in des 
| tions of wre through ali the rapes of te : A 
have been also freely used to aid this desighrfal struc read 

Leadon : Prined ter Baldwin and Cradock; Longman and 
Co.; J. Booker; and Simpkin aud Marshall. 
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LIVRES 


ESPAGNOLS 


QUI SE TROUVENT 


CHEZ BAUDRY, LIBRAIRE, 


RUE DE CoQ, N°. 


FRANCESADOS (los). Paris, 1820. 1 
vol. in-8, br. 2 ir. 

Almacen de frutos literarios inéditos, 2 
in 1ebr. air. 

Anacreonte, Obras, traducidas en verso cas- 
tellano por Argiiciles. 1795. 3 tomes en 1 vol. in &, relic. 
itr. 50¢. 

Arellano, El] Decameron espaiol, 4 coleccion 
de varios hechos hist6ricos, raros y divertidos. Madrid, 1805, 
gsol. petit in 8, br. Qir. 

Arrieta, El espiritu de Miguel Cervantes. 
Madrid, _ 1 vol. petit in-8, br. 4ir, 

Art de la corres pondance commerciale en 
espagnol et en francais. 1824. 1 vol. in-12, br. 3 fr. 

Atlante espanol, 6 descripcion general de todo 
el Reino de Espaia. 


vol. 


afr. b ‘ 

Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana, robadas 
4 Espafia y adoptadas en Francia por Lesage, restituidas & su 
patrias a su le 
Madrid, 1505. 8, fig.rel. 2200, 

Bentham, ‘Tactica de las Asambleas legisla- 
tivas, Paris, 1824. 1 vol. in-18, br. 4fr, Ee 

Bentham, Tratados de legislacion civil y penal. 
Paris, 1823. 8 Vol. in-18 br. 30 fr, 

Cabanis, Relaciones de lo fisico y moral del 
hombre. Paris, 1826. 4vol.in-12,br. 24fr. 

Cabarrus, Cartas a Jovellanos sobre los obs- 
ticulos que la waturaleza, la opinion y las leyes oponen @ la 
felicidad p Gblica, p 1 sol. in-12, br. 3 fr. 50. 

Cadahalso, Noches lagubres se gnidas del De- 
lincvente hourado, por Jovellancs s. 18: 1 vol. in-18, br. 

Calderon de la Barea, C ‘omedias, cotejadas 
con jas mejores ediciones hasta hora publicadas. Leipsique, 


Calle y Zocar, El Grden natural y esencial 


de las sociedades politicas. Valencia, 1823. 2 vol. in-8. 6 fr. 


Capmany, Filosofia oe la elocuencia. Gerona, | 


1822. 2 vol. petit in-8, br. 

Cervantes, 
1825. 6 vol. in- 32, pap. velin, portrait. 18 ir. 

—— El mismo, con Ja vida de Cervantes, 
analisis y notas criticas y curiosas de Pellicer. Paris, 1832. 7 
vol. iu-I8, br. 21 fr.—7 vol. m-, pap. velin, fig. 54 fr. 

El mismo, edicion de la Academia Espa- 
fiola. Madrid, Ibarra, 1780. 4 sol. grand in-4, fig., bonnes 
epreuves, rel. 150 ir. 

Cervantes, Novelas ejemplares. 


2vol. in-18, broches. 7 fr. 
Obras escogidas. Paris, 1826. 
1821. 


Paris, 1825. 


10 vol. 
in-32, broches, 50 fr. 
Cientuegos, Poesias. 
in-I8, br. 2ir, 25e. 
Coleccion (nueva) de piezas en prosa y en 
verso, sacadas de Solis, Cervantes, Quevedo, etc., 
édivion. 1624. 2 Vol. in-1s, broches. Sfr. 50c. 
Coleccion de novelas escogidas, compuestas 
por los molotes ingenios expan les. Madrid, 8 vol. petit iu-t, 
relies, 401 
Comedias espaiiolas, 500 comedias y tragedias 
de varios autores. Cada wua se vende se paradame: nle. 2 fr. 


aris, 1 vol. 


Espaiia (la) bajo el poder arbitrario de la 


congregacion Apostolica, segunda edicion. Paris, 1833. 5 fr. 


Fenelon, Aventuras de ‘Telémaco, en espaiiol | 


é ingles. Paris. 2vol. in-12, br. 6 fr. 
Fuentes y Clemencin, Ensayo de traducciones 
deTacito. Madrid, 1798. 4 vol. petit in-8, br. 4 fr. 50.c. 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Obras ilustradas con 
notas, Paris, 1821. 1 vol, in-18, portr. br. 3fr. 
Gomez, Academias murales 
Barcelona. 1 vol. petit in-4, demi-relinre. sir. 
Gonzalez, Poesias. Valencia, 1817. 
petit in 6, br. 4 fr. SOC. 


1 vol. 


Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana compuesta | 


por la Real Academia, 1532. 1 vol. in-12,br, 4 fr. 
Hermann, El Mentor de 
fe moral para los niios. 
ir. 50c. 

Herrera, Historia general de los hechos de 
los Castellanos en las i-lus y tierra firme del mar Oceano. 
Madrid, 5 vols. in-tol. rel. 9u tr. 

Jovellanos, Informe en el expediente de ia 
Ley Agraria. Burdeos, 1820. 1 vol. in-12, br. 4 tr. 

mpillas, Eusayo histdrico-apologético de la 
literatura espafiola contra las opiniones preocupadas de algunos 
ecritores moder nos italianos. Madrid. 7 vols. petitin-a, rel. 45 f. 


Hamburgo, 1827. 1 vol. 


Lesaye, Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana, | 


Paris, 1824. 4 vol. in-18, br. 12 fr. 

— Guzman de Alfarache. 
Wl. in-18, br. 12 fr. 

i] Bachiller de Salamanca. Paris, 1821. 

2vol.in-18, br. 4 fr. 50¢. 

—— El Opservador nocturno. Paris, 1821. 2 
Vols, in-1, brochés. 5 fr. 

Llorenie, 
Fepefia. Paris, 1822. 


All the Works mentioned above will be found at 


Paris, 1826. 4 


iv vol. in-18. Qu ir. 


Madrid. 7 vol. petit inu-s, rel. fig. etcart. 


iva por un espaol amante de su nacion, | 


3ir. 


8 fi 
Don Quijote de la Mancha. Paris, | 


sey sgunda | 


de las Musas. | 


la ensehianza; 6 


Historia de la Inquisicion de | 


PRES LE LOUVRE, A PARIS. 


Lope de Vega, y Jauregui, Possis is escogidas, 
Paris, to21. 1 vol. in-18, port. brioche. 3 fr. 50c. 
Mariana, Historia general de Expaiia, 
continuacion de Mifiana, Madrid, 1794. 
Melendez Valdez, Poesias. 
vol. in-18, brocheés. 7 fr. 50c. 
Mendoza, Vida de 
vol. in-18, broché. Lir, soc. 
Minana, Continuacion de la historia general 
de Fsvaiia, de Mariawa, Madrid, 1804. 1 vol. petit in-folio, 


br. 25 tr. 
1826. 


con la 
10 vol. in-8,br. 901r. 
Paris, 1522. 3 


Lazarillo de Tormes, 1 


Moratin, Comedias, 3.4 edicion. 
3 vol. in-is, brovhes. 7 fr. 50c. 

Munios, Aventuras en versoy prosa del insigne 
poeta y su discreto compahero. Madrid. 1 vol. petit in-s, br. 7 ir. 

Nuevo ‘Testamente, traducido de la vulgata 
latina. Paris, 1823. 1 vol. in-18, rel. 4 1tr. 

Ortografia de la Lengua Castellana, arreglada 
a fa Gitima de la Real Academia Espafiola, Paris, 1625. 1 vol. 
in-t2, br. 2tr. 50c. 

Oviedo, Vida de Nuestra Sefora, 
tada en quince meditaciones. Valencia, 1519, 1 
ltr. 50c. 

Palomino Velasco, Vidas de los pintores y 
estatuarios eminentes espaioles, Londres, 1742. 1 vol. iu-8, 
rel. l2tr 

Parnaso Espaiiol, Coleccion de poesias esco- 
gidas de los mas célebres poetas castellanos. Madrid. 9 vol, 
jn-s, fig. br. 45 fr. 

Pellicer, Ensayo de una biblioteca de tra- 
ductores e-paholes. Madrid. 1 vol, petit in-4, rel. lotr. 

,vestas escogidas de Herrera, Rioja, Argen- 
sola y Villegas. Paris, 1 1 vol. in-18, port., br. 3 fr. 

’oesias selectas castellauas desde el uempo 
de Juan de wer hasta nuestros dias. Madrid, i817. 4 gros 
vol. in-15, br. 12 

Quevedo \ 'illegas, Obras jocosas. Madrid, 
1824. 4 vol. in-18, br. ‘Bfr. 

Quevedo, Obras completas. 
vol. in 4. 32 fr, 

Quintana, Tesoro del Parnaso Espaiol. Per- 
pifiin, 1617. 4 gros vol. in-18. bi. 12 fr. 

—— Vidas de Espatieles cclebres. Madrid, 
1827. 1 vol. in-8. 7 fr. 

—— Vida de Gonzalo de Cérdoba Hamado 
el Gran Capitan, Paris, 1827. 1 vol. in-12, br. 4 ff, 

Romancero é historia del Cid Ruy Dias de 
Vivar, edicion completa, 1828. 1 gros vol. in-18, br. 5 fr. 

Saavedra Fajardo, Republica Jiteraria. Ma- 
drid, 1 vol. petit ins, br. Sir. 50. 

Samaniego, Fabulas en 
Perpiian, 1824. 1 vol. in 18, br. 2tr. 

Solis, Historia de la com juisita de Méico. 
Madrid, 1825. 5 vol. in-1é, br. lotr. 

Suenos morales, visiones y visitas de Torres 
con Quevero, Madrid, 1821. 1 vol. 8, br. 2ir. 50c, 

attel, Derecho ile gentes. Paris, 1824. 
4 vol, in- 19, brechés. i5tr. ‘ 

Villanueva, Cartas eclesidsticas al Doctor 
Diaz Luzeredi. Madrid, 1 vol. in-8, br. 7 tr. f 

Yriarte, Fabulas literarias. Perpifan. 1 
vol.in-Is, br. I fr. 50c. P 

Fabulas en espanol y en frances. Paris. 
1 vol. in-12, br. 3 fr. 

—— Obras sueltas. Madrid, 1774. 

in-4, demi-rel. 24 fr. 


Paris, 


represen- 
- in-24, br. 





je. 


Amberes. 4 gros 


verso castellano. 


2 vol. 


GRAMMAIRES. 

Martinez, le nouveau Sobrino, ou grammaire 
espaguole réduite & vingt-trois legons, sixiéme edition, 1529. 
1 vol. in-8, bi. Off. 

Chalumeau de Verneuil, Grammaire espag- 
nole et traités supplementaires. Paris, 182). 2 vol. in-8, br. 12 tr, 

Gramdatica de la Lengua Castellana, compuesta 
por la Real Academia Espaioia. 1532. 1 vol. in-t2, br. 4 fr. 

Connelly, Gramadtica de la lengua inglesa. 
Paris, 1825. i vol. in-12, br. Sf. 


DICTIONNATIRES. 


Nouveau dictionnaire de poche espagnol- 
pais 8s trangais-espagnol. Paris. 2 tomes rel. en 1 vol, 


Nuiiez de Taboada, Dictionnaire espagnol- 
frangais et trang ris-expag nol pins complet et plas correct que 
ceun publiés jusqu’ act jour. Patis, 1630. 2 gyrus vol. in-8. 24 fr. 

Diccionanwo de la Lengua Casiellana, por la 

cademia espaiiola, Tedicion. 1832. | gros vol. in-4, br. 32tr. 
El imismo. 2vol. in-3, br. 30 tr. 

Diccionario abreviadode la Lengua Castellana 
por ia Real Academia Espanola. Paris, 1525. 1 gros vol. in-12. 
12tr. 

Connelly, Diccionario de las lenguas inglesas 
y espano! las. Madrid. 2 vol. in-4, rel. de basard, 24 Ras 

” 

Vaibuena, Diccionario latino espanol, 7.3 

| edicion, por Suiva. Paris, ls32. 1 gros vol. iu-s. 12 tr, 


DULAU & Co.'s, 37, Soho-squure, at the rate of a 


shilling for a franc. 








Foolscap 8vo. elegantly printed, price & 
CENES and RECOLLECTIONS 


S° FISHING, iu Northamberiand, Cumberland, 
woreland, 


; of FLY- 


and West- 
By STEPHEN OLIVER the Younger, 


OF Aliwark, in Com, Evor, 
With Wood cut Hlastratic 
“ Here isa wee bit Lovkie Wraten by a rte angler; and we 
are ouly sorry that Ht is but a wee bit bookie, tor ut is inspired 
with the right spirii, and must bave a place im eve ry livttary— 
suelt Walton. ”— blacku ood’s Mugazine, 
Londou: Chapwan and Hall, 186, Strand. 
COMPLETION OF 
> NAT ' - ’ 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY. Tu announ ing the completion, for the present, 
* Natioual Portrait Gallery,” which hos been get up at 
an ex; ense exceeding Ninetwen Tiousand Pounds, it is a source 
of the deepest satistaction, shat the Pabib sean, on the fullest 
Authority, assure ther Subserivers, that they po» a Work, the 
y thee of wrich will become iter everv d iv, perpetuating as 
it does antheniic Vortiaits of wearily Two Houdred Lndisiduais of 
. pinent, aud Usevul of ail Kank», dee reslOmy 
* which must, lor the ot part r be 


mT * during one of its aaa eventtal 
rious prriois—a Work, ia short, lormivng “* a splendid 
Historical Moname rut?” 
tfuily requested to complete their sets as 
eatly as posite, and are miormed that the who.e of the preces- 
Parts can be had A 2s. Gd. each: or, Vols. 1. to IV. 
- 15a. 

been lately commenced, in Parts at 
2s. 6d. erch: t containing three Portraits, aud their 
respective Memoirs—size, Imperial Octave, Subscrivers will 

please to forward their names to their Booksetlers. 


fu 
j ECT 
Lecture I. Ancient Art—IL. Art of we 
fuvention—V. Composition ; Ex 
Sevond Serie 
Lecture VII. Desigun—V4il. Colour; Tn-Freseo Painting— 
X. Colour; Oil Painting—X. The Method of fixing a Standard, 
and defining the Proportions of the Haman Frame ; with Ditee 


t — vol. price 18s, with Engravings, 


on A 
Pl oom PLP. 


‘Moderne—t0t. and IV. 
1. Chiaroscuro, 


nei of * The Last Supp 
Pi the Present Sate of the Art, oad the Causes which check its 
TOR Tess. 

+* The Second Series may be had separately, to complete 


ary nublished tor H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 


Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


New and Cheaper FE. nen 5 pee sci ee Bo pare 
traits and other Engra y th tA ts, pri 
ME MOIRS and CORRESPON DENC E of 
5 SAMUEL PEPYs, Esq. F.R.S Secretary to the Ad- 
wiraltv in the Reigos of Craries HL. and James EL, and tne inti- 
mate Friend of the celebrated John ‘ivi. 
Edited by LORD BRAY BROOKE, 
“ Notwithstanding the extensive popalarity 
Grammout, and the still greater attractions of those of Evelyn, 
We have no hesitation in stating our opinion that these volumes 
Vill outstrip them both in puvle estimation. They revh the 
very bean ideal of whai we desire trom such records,” — Lit, Gaz. 
Publishea for H. Colourn, by R. Beutley, Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


CHEAP 
On the Ist = 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
May, in 3 vols, post 610. price only 4s. per vol. 
aud, orginally published at 1. 11s. od. 


GECOND SERIES s SAYINGS and 


DOING 
By THEODOKE HOOK, Esq. 
Forming the May Number of 
COLBURN'S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
olection, which wust not be co: founded with other ad- 
ot ev angpeston 


This € 
vertived Libraries, is coutined exclusively to the 
Works of the most distinguished living Authors; acd, my 
richtof these works bemg the exciusive property ot Mr ri clan’, 
they cannot appear in any other collection. 

Amoug the Works already published and sold separately are— 
Mr. Ward's De Vere, 3 vols. i2s. | Mr. Grattan’s His hways and 
Mr. Buiwer’s Disowned, 3 vois. Byways, 3 vols, 12s. 

tus. Chelsea Pensioners, by the Au- 
Devereux, 3 vols. } ther f * The Subalte rn,’ 3 

vols. 12s. 

1 ord ‘wi rave's Yes and No, 


“rhe odore Hook's Sayings 
on Doiugs, 3 vols. 129 | 2 vols. By. 
Mr. Lister’s Hervert Lacy, | Lady "Chat iotte Bury’s Flirta- 
3 Vols. 12s. tion, 3 vols. 12s. 
Mr, D'lsraeli’s Vivian Grey, 
5 vols. im 4, Ids. 
Published tor UH. Colburn, by R. Bentley: and sold by all 
Rookseiiers; also by Bell aud Bradfuie, Edinburgh ; and Joha 
5 eg, Dublin. 


URGES’S 
is now to be procared at 
Prowe Three Guineas. 


HOKTICULTURAL IMPROVEMEN 
A S Spring appro: aches, the rapid Propagation 


and Iverease of Insects on valuable Plonts aud Fruit 
‘Trees, demacd the most prompt and eff jent means 
jog their destructive de predativs us; aud for this purpo 
5 Sperience of thirty ye as’ pr 
+ READ begs most respect 
Nes jemen, Geatlemen, Gardeners, Nurserymen, and every per- 
sou engaged inv the Cultivation of Trees and Plauts. to bis IM- 
PROVED PATENT GARDEN MACHINE, for raising avd 
torcing duids. The action of the machme is so light, that it 
way be used even by a child; and by the most easy process 
water may be thrown upon plants, or the most choice Fait fees, 
in the five form of dew or gentle shower, aud when vecessary, 
~ reased to a powerful carre 
. READ has also constructed upon the above new privciple, 
a GARDE N and LOCAL FIAk- ENGINE, which will auswer 
every hervculiural purpose ducing summer; and with the ad- 
ditiow of a iever, by which four men can work, the power will 
tien be equal to a parish fire-eugiue, P 
sd thes cannot vet out ot plice 
anding by or -ts mouths, the engine will ve fitaud ready 
for use to a few mindtes, 
‘ianufactured and sold by the Patentee, 35, 
London. 
*,* Machines of any dimensions made to or @f- 


~ PANEIDOLON 


PATENT 


134, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


Regent-circus, 
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ROMAN COINS. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN 2 VOLS. 8vo. WITH NUMEROUS PLATES ON STEEL AND WOOD, 
Price 2l. 12s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF RARE AND UNEDITED 


ROMAN COINS, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF THE ROMAN COINAGE TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE EMPIRE 
UNDER CONSTANTINUS PALEOLOGOS. 


BY J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 


This Work, in the production of which no expense or labour has been spared, is most extensively illustrated by fae-simile Engravings from the 
originals,—executed in the first style of the art. The unique specimens are numerous, and none are admitted which have not been approved by 
experienced numismatists. Among the coilections from which the descriptions have been made, may be enumerated that of the British Museum 
the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, the Cabinets of Rome, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and Berne, as well as those of many wealthy amateurs, both here 
and on the Continent. Notices of the Prices at which the rarest Coins have sold at public sales in London during the last twenty years, are occa. 
sionally inserted, and a Brief Biographical and Chronological Notice is prefixed to the reign of each Emperor. 

*," A very limited number of Copies are printed on royal 8vo. with proof impressions of the Plates on India paper, for which early application 
should be made. Price 4/. 4s. 


« Mr. J. Y. Akerman has furnished an important and valuable guide to numisma- “ These beautiful volumes are among the finest specimens of typographic art that 
tists and collectors of Roman coins. The utility of such a work is, of course, not | the English press has yet produced ; the engravings of the coins are executed with 
limited to antiquaries; it will be found an erring guide to the students of Roman | a rare union of spirit and fidelity. The coins of the Gothic and Vandal kings, ang 
history and of classical authors. The modicum of authentic history, and the apt | the sovereigns of the lower Empire, are admirably illustrated by the brief notes of 
illustrations of ancient manners, supplied by even the commonest coins, are unac- | Mr. Akerman, A good summary of Byzantine history is among the desiderata of 
countably much neglected by the general class of readers, although it would appear | English literature. Whoever desires to study that interesting, because extraordj. 
that the ancients, with wonderful forethought and sagacity, impressed as far as | nary, period in the annals of the human race, will find Mr. Akerman a pleasing 
practicable, recenti facto, their history upon their coinage, well aware that a little | guide, and a very able instructor.”—Athenaum. 
piece of brass could easily survive accidents which would annilulate codices and to - F 
even triumphal arches.”—7Z'imes. “ Nothing can serve the purpose of such a person but a catalogue like this, in 
which he has the figures of some hundred coins, and the superscriptions of some 

“ The reader, or rather the referrer, will find all that the title-page promises. | thousands, as they stand in their abridged form on the pieces, with detailed accounts 
First comes the As and its divisions ; then the coins of Roman families; those of the | of the devices. The work before us in the hands of the numismatist, serves the 
Emperors, by far the most numerous, follow. The illustrative plates, which ‘have | purpose of those cabinets of shells and minerals arranged and labelled, which, pre- 
in every instance been made from the actual coins, and are confidently presented as | senting types of every genus and species, enable the naturalist readily to refer any 
perfect fac-similes,’ are clear and spirited ; they convey a good idea of the originals. | specimen he meets with to its appropriate place in the system. The typography of 
Mr. Akerman has also presented the results of the assay of thirty specimens of De- | the book is beautiful, the arrangement clear, and the indexes afford easy access to 
narii, and an account of the actual weight of the Denarii in Troy grains, from Pompey | its contents. ‘The plates, twenty in namber, are beautifully engraved from originals, 
to Constantine the Great. He has alse prefixed an introduction, in which he handles | made from the actual coins, and not copies of copies, like those we find in our Ep. 
the subject of forged and debased coins, with sense and skill.” —Spectator. cyclopedias and similar works,’’—Scolsman. 


“The work contains a brief biographical and chronological notice of each reign, “ At first sight these splendid volumes might seem of utility only to the antiquarian 
and the prices of some of the rare pieces are given. It will, we think, form a great | and the collector, or to assist the ostentation of the magnificent library. But they 
desideratum to practised numismatists and writers on this important branch of | possess merits of another order, In the first place, they are a numismatic history of 
archeology, though, from its nature, such a work is likely to confer more credit than | the wonderful empire of which they treat, and of all histories the only one undeni- 
profit upon its learned author.” — Morning Herald. ably true. Instead of the erudite suggestions and hasty conclusions of the historian, 
: A Hy we have here a chain of facts—incontrovertibly certain facts, that should be as land 

«These volumes appear to contain, by far, the best digested and most elaborate | qarks for future, and tests for the accuracy of past historians. As to chronology, 
collection of Roman coins which bas ever appeared in this country. It is exe- | these books are invaluable : the date of a doubtful event, the length of a reign, or 
cuted with great care, aud the plates are excellent and most useful.”—Zritish | the epoch of atriumph, may be found by this work with the utmost accuracy. To 
Magazine. all possessing museums of coins and medals, this publication must be an indispensable 


at. 2 . P os : | acquisition.”—/ : itan Magazine. 
“This isa work of superior pretensions and character: it is not the hasty compi- aogeien Metropolitan Magazin 


lation of a tasked author, but the production of a man of extensive conversancy “ We sball only again recommend Mr. A.’s volumes as offering an interesting 
with the branch of science to which it relates. We are not aware of any work to series, by which to judge of the arts,—as illustrating religious ceremonies and wor- 
which we could direct the numismatic student, which would affurd him the infor- ship—as exhibiting a multitude of portraits of famous persons—and as valuable 
mation he will derive from this,—the correctness of which we have ascertained in | adjuncts to the study and understanding of Roman literature and language.”— 
a good many instances. The drawings, we are assured (and we believe), have been Literary Gazette. 

‘in every instance’ made from the actual coins. They are singularly true to their 
originals, and do much credit to an artist who, it appears, is new to this branch of « A work which will be indispensable to the library of every student in those 
engraving. Many errors in preceding catalogues are corrected, especially in the | faithful records of rulers and events—of the progress and decline of arts—which an 
brief biographical notices. Upon the whole, we think the work deserves a strong | elegant critic has designated as so many real monuments of brass.”—Gentleman's 
recommendation.” —Asiatic Journal, Magazine. 
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